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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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Exchange of Correspondence Between President Eisenhower 


and Soviet Premier Bulganin 


White House press release dated January 28 


THE PRESIDENT TO PREMIER BULGANIN ! 


January 28, 1956 


Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I wish to thank you for 
your letter of January twenty-third, delivered to 
me by Ambassador Zaroubin. I have given it 
careful thought. 

Let me say at the outset that I do indeed believe 
that the present international situation requires 
all states, particularly the great powers, to seek 
to lessen international tension and strengthen in- 
ternational confidence and cooperation. 

As the power of destruction grows, it becomes 
imperative not merely to strive to control and 
limit that power, but also to do away with an- 
tagonisms which could tempt men to use that 
power. That view, I can assure you, is held by 
the people of the United States and by their polit- 
ical leaders without any exception whatsoever. 

I am confident that that view is also shared by 
all the peoples of the world, and that those who 
have been entrusted with political authority have 
a high duty to respond to the universal longing 
of the peoples for peace. 

As you are good enough to recall, I have more 
than once alluded to the immensely valuable asset 
we have in the historic friendship between our 
peoples. I profoundly believe that upon that 
foundation better political relations could be 
established. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is in the whole world no people more 
sincerely dedicated to building a structure of 
peace than the American people. Our whole na- 
tion longs for a cessation of the strains and dangers 
now present in the international situation. There 
is indeed no honorable thing that we would not 
do if we were convinced that it would promote a 
just peace in the world. 


‘President Eisenhower's letter was delivered by Am- 
bassador Bohlen at Moscow on Jan, 28. 
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It is from this viewpoint that I have examined 
your present suggestion that the cause of peace 
would now be served by the conclusion between our 
countries of a treaty of friendship and coopera- 
tion of twenty years duration. 

I first observe that our countries are already 
bound to each other by a solemn treaty—the 
Charter of the United Nations. The treaty which 
you now propose would consist of three substan- 
tive articles. I observe also that each one of these 
is already covered by the explicit provisions in this 
United Nations treaty between us. 

The first article of your draft would bind our 
two countries to develop friendly relations between 
our peoples on the basis of equal rights, mutual 
respect and non-interference in internal affairs. 
As members of the United Nations we are already 
bound through that organization “to develop 
friendly relations among nations based on respect 
for the principle of equal rights and self-determi- 
nation of peoples”. 

The second article of your proposed treaty 
would bind us to settle our international disputes 
by peaceful means alone. This is an undertaking 
to which our two countries are already bound by 
the provisions of Article 2 (3) of the Charter of 
the United Nations which specifies that “all mem- 
bers shall settle their international disputes by 
peaceful means”. 

The third article would bind us to the strength- 
ening of economic, cultural and scientific coopera- 
tion. Chapter UX of the Charter of the United 
Nations dealing with “International Economie 
and Social Cooperation” pledges us to work for 
“solutions of international economic, social, health 
and related problems”, and to “international cul- 
tural and educational cooperation”. 

The Charter of the United Nations constitutes a 
solemn treaty not only between your country and 
our own—it is a treaty among many countries, 
all of whom are bound to us and to each other, and 
all of whom are concerned with world peace. The 
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reality of these charter goals. 

But the present state of international tension 
was not prevented by the words of the Charter. 
How can we hope that the present situation would 
be cured merely by repeating those words in a 
bilateral form ? 

I wonder whether again going through a treaty- 
making procedure, and this time on a bilateral 
basis only, might indeed work against the cause 
of peace by creating the illusion that a stroke of a 
pen had achieved a result which in fact can be 
obtained only by a change of spirit. 

Friendly collaboration between states depends 
not solely upon treaty promises but upon the 
spirit that animates the governments of the states 
concerned and upon actual performance. 

It was in the hope of promoting such a spirit 
and such performance that I went to Geneva last 
July, a course which had no peacetime precedent 
in American history. Despite the doubts of many 
that the mission would, in fact, serve any useful 
purpose, I felt that the existing situation was so 
serious that no chance for improvement, how- 
ever slight, ought to be neglected. In Geneva 
you expressed similar views and aspirations. 

I had earnestly hoped that out of that meeting 
with you and with the Heads of Government of 
France and the United Kingdom would come a 
bettering of international relations, especially as 
between the four nations there represented and in 
relation to particular problems for which our four 
nations had a particular responsibility. 

Unhappily, the American people have had sadly 
to conclude that the events following our meet- 
ing have not given substance to their hope. 

Permit me to recall] to your mind a short record 
of recent events. 

At Geneva we directed our Foreign Ministers 
to propose effective means for the solution of three 
specific problems. 

The first of these problems was that of Euro- 
pean security and Germany. We explicitly 
agreed that the settlement of the German question 
and the reunification of Germany by means of 
free elections should be carried out in conformity 
with the national interests of the German people 
and the interests of European security. However, 
despite constructive proposals put forward by the 
three Western powers for German reunification 
and European security, your Government felt that 
it could not at this time entertain any proposal 
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American people sincerely desire to help make 





dealing with the reunification of Germany by 
means of free elections. 

The second problem was that of disarmament. 
In our Geneva discussion of that problem I made 
my “open skies” proposal in the hope that we 
might actually do something to convince the world 
that we had no aggressive purposes against each 
other. But this proposal your Government re- 
jected at the Foreign Ministers meeting. 

The third problem was the development of con- 
tacts between East and West. The Western Min- 
isters proposed many concrete measures to bring 
about closer relations and better understanding, 
none of which was accepted by your Government. 
Despite that fact there has, as you point out, 
recently been some improvement in contacts be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States of 
America. 

A further deterioration has taken place because 
to us it has seemed that your Government had, 
in various areas of the world, embarked upon a 
course which increases tensions by intensifying 
hatreds and animosities implicit in historic inter- 
national disputes. I share your conviction that 
an improvement in Soviet-American relations is 
urgently needed. But frankly, our people find it 
difficult to reconcile what appears to us to be the 
purposes of your Government in these areas with 
your present words—words which so rightly em- 
phasize the special responsibility of our Govern- 
ments to lessen international tension and 
strengthen confidence and coopegation between 
states. 

I deal with the history of this past year solely 
for the purpose of enabling us with better prospect 
of success to chart our future. This nation holds 
out the hand of friendship to all who would grasp 
it in sincerity. I have often said, and I now re- 
peat, that there is nothing I would not do to pro- 
mote peace with justice for the world. But we 
know that it is deeds and not words alone which 
count. 

Consider, Mr. Chairman, what a vast change 
would be effected not only in our relations but 
throughout the entire world if there were prompt 
measures to reunify Germany in freedom within 
the framework of security; if there were carried 
out our wartime pledge to respect the right of 
peoples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; if there were arranged such 
mutual opening of our countries to inspection that 
the possibilities of surprise attack would vanish 
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and if reductions of armament were made prac- 
tical, with the release of productive power for the 
betterment of mankind. Consider, also, the moun- 
tain of distrust and misunderstanding that would 
disappear if our peoples freely exchanged news, 
information, visits and ideas. 

These are all matters which you and I have 
discussed together at Geneva. They are results 
to which my nation remains dedicated and toward 
which we are prepared at any moment to move 
in a spirit of conciliation. May I hope, from your 
letter, that you too are dedicated to these great 
ends? 

I shall look forward to receiving a further ex- 
pression of your views. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


PREMIER BULGANIN TO THE PRESIDENT 


THE KREMLIN, Moscow 
January 23, 1956 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: In the firm conviction that you 
share my concern over the present state of the relations 
between our countries, I should like to impart to you my 
ideas regarding possible means of improving those 
relations. 

You, I am sure, agree with me that the present inter- 
national situation requires all States, particularly the 
Great Powers, which bear special responsibility for as- 
suring world-wide peace and the security of nations, to 
take measures that may help further to lessen interna- 
tional tension and.strengthen confidence and cooperation 
between States. This would satisfy the heartfelt longing 
of peoples to live in peace and tranquillity and to devote 
their material resources and energy to creative and con- 
Structive work, cultural advancement, and prosperity. 

At the Meeting of the Heads of Government of the Four 
Powers at Geneva, we all expressed our readiness to strive 
for a lessening of international tension and an improve- 
ment in relations between States in accordance with the 
principles of peaceful coexistence and economic co- 
operation. 

There is no doubt that for any future lessening of in- 
ternational tension the question of relations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States has special signi- 
ficance. 

This raises the problem of the necessity for taking steps 
to improve substantially the relations between the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States of 
Such improvement of Soviet-American relations 
would be a genuine contribution toward ameliorating the 
entire international situation and maintaining and con- 


America. 


Solidating world peace. 

The history of the relations between our countries is 
Convincing proof of the fact that their friendly coopera- 
tion, based on a striving for mutual understanding, mutual 
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respect for sovereignty, and which was later based on the 
common struggle against the forces of aggression, satisfies 
the highest interests of the peoples of both countries. 

It is certainly not by accident that, with the exception 
of the period of foreign intervention against the young 
Soviet Republic, the peoples of our States have never 
fought each other; that between them there have never 
been and are not now any irreconcilabie differences, nor 
any frontiers or territories that might become an object of 
dispute or conflict. 

This is why the Soviet people received with complete 
understanding your statement at the Conference of the 
Heads of Government of the Four Powers at Geneva, in 
which you remarked: “The American people would like 
to be friends of the Soviet people. There are no disputes 
between the American and Soviet peoples, there are no 
conflicts between them, there is no commercial hostility. 
Historically our peoples have always lived in peace.” 

Life itself has proven that cooperation between the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. has been based, not on accidental 
and short-lived motives but on fundamental and enduring 
interests. This found a significant manifestation, first of 
all, in the fact that our countries were allies during both 
World Wars. 

You, as one of the outstanding military leaders of the 
anti-Hitler coalition, are especially aware of the fact that 
the military cooperation between the Soviet Union and 
the United States during the years of the Second World 
War played a most important part in crushing the com- 
mon foe—the Fascist aggressors. Bound by the ties of 
blood shed by the best sons of the people of both coun- 
tries, their military alliance, which was also shared by 
Great Britain, France, China, Poland, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Norway, Greece, and other countries of the co- 
alition of freedom-loving peoples, endured with honor all 
trials of the war, which was thrust upon our peoples by 
the forces of aggression in the West and in the East. 

It is highly regrettable that in the postwar period the 
relations of friendship and cooperation between the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. should have worsened. The 
impairment of relations between the Soviet Union and 
the United States of America, whatever the reasons may 
be, is contrary to the interests of both the Soviet and the 
American peoples and adversely affects the entire inter- 
national situation. 

I am sure that you, like myself, are convinced that the 
differences between the social structures of the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. should not prevent our countries from 
maintaining the political, economic, and cultural relations 
in which our peoples are interested. In the years pre- 
ceding the Second World War, Soviet-American relations 
progressed considerably, especially in the economic field. 
During the war the relations between our countries 
reached new heights, which was due to the wide support 
of the peoples of our countries and which strengthened 
their mutual sympathies. This helped shorten the war 
and lessen the sacrifices of nations. 

It is of course impossible not to take account of the fact 
that during the period of the “cold war” between the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. disagreements have 
arisen with regard to various international problems con- 
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nected with disarmament, the assurance of security in 
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Europe, the German question, together with certain prob- 
lems of the Far East, and the importance of the above- 
mentioned problems is recognized. At the last meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers of the Four Powers at Geneva, 
even with the narrowing of the gap between the positions 
of both sides with regard to individual matters under 
discussion, substantial divergences became manifest and 
further efforts will in time be needed to reach the neces- 
sary agreement on a solution of the above problems. 

Nevertheless, a continuation of the existing state of 
Soviet-American relations cannot further the settlement 
of unsolved international problems. At the same time an 
improvement in Soviet-American relations that would 
satisfy our peoples’ longings for the furthering of friendly 
relations between our countries might create a new inter- 
naticral atmosphere favorable to the settlement of con- 
troversial questions by means of negotiations on a mu- 
tually acceptable basis. 

It is impossible not to see that a practical solution of 
the problem of a further lessening of international tension 
and strengthening of confidence between States, including 
the improvement of Soviet-American relations, is in the 
interest of both the Soviet and the American peoples as 
well as of all other nations. 

I believe that you, Mr. President, will agree that under 
existing conditions international tension is fraught with 
the possibility of breaking the peace, with nations reaping 
all the dangerous consequences thereof. 

Moreover, it is well known to everyone that the newest 
implements of war, such as atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
various instruments of present-day jet and rocket tech- 
niques, as well as other kinds of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, place the peoples of all countries in an equally dan- 
gerous situation in the event that international peace is 
disturbed, threatening to subject their territories and, 
above all, densely populated districts of highly developed 
countries to the devastating effects of atomic war. 

At the present time more than ever, it is the duty of 
each State to be concerned with the maintenance and 
strengthening of peace, the settlement of international 
disputes by peaceful means alone, in harmony with the 
aims and principles of the United Nations. 

There can be no doubt that the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and the United States of America are equally in- 
terested in putting an end to the armaments race, which 
forces them to waste their strength and resources for 
unproductive purposes. The existing armaments race not 
only saddles nations with a heavy burden of military ex- 
penditures and thereby creates obstacles to the promo- 
tion of their material welfare, but also greatly intensifies 
the danger of a new war. 

The improvement of Soviet-American relations would 
lighten the task of putting an end to the armaments race 
and would contribute to a fuller utilization of the eco- 
nomic resources of States in the interest of peace. In 
this case the resources now going into unproductive mili- 
tary expenditures could be used for purposes of improving 
the materia! well-being of nations, lowering taxes, raising 
real wages, housing and public construction, aiding under- 
developed countries in the interest of peace, and of 
strengthening internationa)] cooperation. 

All of this would contribute considerably toward the 
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expansion of the domestic market as well as the further- 
ance of international trade and would moreover ensure 
a corresponding increase in production and in employ- 
ment of the population on the basis of an expansion of 
the peace economy. 

The fact should be recognized that events have recently 
taken place the positive significance of which could not 
fail to be reflected in the over-all international situation. 
The past year was one in which no war was being 
waged in any part of the world. Recently certain com- 
plicated international problems that had remained un- 
solved after the end of the Second World War have been 
settled. 

For the first time since the last war, a meeting of the 
Heads of Government of the Four Powers was held in 
Geneva, and the results achieved by us at that meeting 
were genuinely and fervently welcomed by the peoples of 
the entire world as corresponding to their aspirations and 
hopes. 

Recently an improvement has been noted in contacts 
between countries of the East and West, particularly be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States of America, 
although it is still far from possible to consider such 
contacts as broad and adequate. As for the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S.A., these expanded contacts have shown how 
great are the longings of the peoples of our two countries 
for the further development of such contacts and of 
friendly cooperation. 

In all these important international events, in which 
the Soviet Union has been advocating a stronger peace 
and friendship among nations, the results achieved have 
to a considerable extent been due to the cooperation that 
has taken place between our countries. 

I am genuinely convinced that an improvement in 
Soviet-American relations is urgently needed. 

In my opinion this purpose could be served by the 
conclusion of a treaty of friendship and cooperation be- 
tween our countries. 

Such a treaty could make provision for the parties, in 
a spirit of genuine cooperation and mutual understand- 
ing, to develop and strengthen the friendly relations be- 
tween the people of the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. on the 
basis of the principle of equal rights, mutual respect 
for State sovereignty, and noninterference in internal af- 
fairs, and to settle all their international disputes, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the U.N. Charter, by 
peaceful means alone. 

The treaty might also provide for the agreement of the 
parties to cooperate in developing and strengthening eco- 
nomic, cultural, and scientific cooperation between the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., based on the principle of mutual 
advantage and equality of rights. 

My colleagues and I feel that the conclusion of such a 
treaty between the Soviet Union and the United States 
of America would be an important contribution to the 
development of Soviet-American relations and at the 
same time an act of great international significance. 

I firmly believe that the proposal concerning the cob- 
clusion of a treaty of friendship and cooperation between 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. for the improvement of 
Soviet-American relations in the interest of strengthening 
peace and for the further lessening of international tension 
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will be favorably received by you and will evoke a positive 
response from the Soviet and American peoples, as well 
as from those of other countries. 
It is my opinion that the spirit of the treaty which I 
propose is embodied in the draft enclosed herewith. 
I trust that I may soon receive an expression of Your 
Excellency’s thoughts on this subject. 
Respectfully, 
N. BULGANIN 
His Excellency 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
President of the United States of America 
Washington, D.C. 


Soviet Draft Treaty 


A TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP AND COOPERATION 
BETWEEN THE 
UNION oF SOVIET SocIALIST REPUBLICS 
AND THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the President of the United 
States of America, 

Inspired by a desire for a further lessening of interna- 
tional tension and for the establishment of trust between 
States and acting in the interest of maintaining world- 
wide peace and security, 

Being desirous of strengthening the friendship between 
the peoples of the Soviet Union and the United States 
of America, 

Being convinced that a strengthening of friendship and 
cooperation between the Soviet Union and the United 
States of America on the basis of the principles of equal 
rights, mutual respect for State sovereignty, and noninter- 
ference in each other’s internal affairs, conforms to the 
vital interests of both countries, 

Asserting their faith in the aims and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations and their desire to cooper- 
ate and live in peace with all peoples and with all govern- 
ments, 

Have resolved to conclude the present Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Cooperation and have designated as their pleni- 
potentiary representatives: 

For the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics —_ 
For the President of the United States of America 

iia -, who having communi- 
cated to each other their full powers, which have been 
found to be in good and due form, have agreed as follows: 








ARTICLE I 
The Contracting Parties will develop and strengthen, 
in the spirit of sincere cooperation and mutual under- 
Standing, friendly relations between the peoples of the 
Soviet Union and of the United States of America on the 
basis of equal rights, mutual respect for State sovereignty, 
and noninterference in internal affairs. 
ARTICLE IT 
The Contracting Parties have agreed, in conformity 
with the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations, 
to settle all their international disputes by peaceful means. 
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ARTICLE III 

The Contracting Parties will contribute to the develop- 
ment and strengthening of economic, cultural and scien- 
tific cooperation between the two States, on the basis of 
the principle of mutual benefit and equal rights. 

To implement the present Article, appropriate agree- 
ments may be concluded between the Contracting Parties. 
ARTICLE IV 

The present Treaty shall be subject to ratification. 
It shall become effective on the date of exchange of instru- 
ments of ratification which is to take place in the City 
OR se in the shortest possible time. 

The Treaty shall be valid for 20 years from the date of 
its coming into force. Upon the expiration of the afore- 
said period each of the Contracting Parties shall have 
the right to denounce it. Such denunciation shall become 
effective one year from the date on which notice thereof 
is given. 

In witness whereof, the Plenipotentiaries have signed 
this Treaty and have affixed their seals thereto. 

Done at _- 
in two copies in the Russian and English languages, 
both texts being equally authentic. 

By authority of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. 

By authority of the President of the United States of 
America 





Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ 
News Conference 


Press release 41 dated January 24 


Secretary Dulles: I have no prepared statement 
to make today, so if there are any questions I 
would be glad to receive them. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the State Department state- 
ment on the Geneva talks on Saturday * said that 
the United States had proposed that both sides 
renounce the use of force in order to remove the 
threat of war from those negotiations. In a state- 
ment just released by the Chinese Communist 
Foreign Ministry, they say that the failure to reach 
agreement does not mean there is a war threat, and 
they also charge the United States as being guilty 
of deliberate procrastination and obstruction at 
the talks. What is your reaction to these latest 
charges? 

A. The statement which we gave out on Satur- 
day gives a pretty full narrative of events and 
contains all of the relevant documents, and I think 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 30, 1956, p. 164. 
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it pretty much speaks for itself. I do not think 
it indicates any obstructing or procrastinating 
tactics—on the part of the United States at least. 
One can wonder sometimes at the Chinese Com- 
munist estimate of time. They said, at first, 
that the Americans detained in China would be 
“expeditiously” released. Well, most of them have 
still not been released, after several months. So 
that is, perhaps, some sidelight as to their own 
ideas as to what is “expeditious.” 

I think the record, as made public, indicates 
a very sincere desire on our part to get as rapidly 
as possible to a meaningful understanding with 


reference to the renunciation of force. As indi- 
cated there, some progress has been made. Nego- 


tiations with the Chinese Communists are usually 
slow and prolonged, as we know from past ex- 
perience. But we are planning to goahead. The 
talks are still going on. There is another one 
scheduled for tomorrow, and we continue to be 
patient and persistent in our effort to obtain a 
greater assurance of peace, and renunciation of 
force, in that area. 


U.S.-British Talks 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you specify for us, in 
broad general terms, the subjects which you ex- 
pect will be discussed with the British delegation 
in the conference next week? 


A. Well, I could not give any detailed specifica- 
tion. The talks are designed to be of a general 
character. There are no specific agreements that 
are on the agenda to be reached, and I imagine 
that our talks will cover the different parts of the 
world where our two countries have interests in 
common and where they can appropriately be 
discussed without any impropriety as regards 
other countries who may also be involved. But 
there are quite a few of those matters, and I 
imagine most of them will be discussed. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there is a report that Marshal 
Tito has agreed to let the Czech arms purchased 
by Egypt pass through Yugoslavia. Do you think 
this is a contribution to peace in the Middle East? 


A. Well, you raise a kind of double-headed ques- 
tion—first, whether the shipment of arms to Egypt 
is in the interests of peace. We have always felt 
that it would not be in the interests of peace to 
have an arms race in that part of the world. That 
position was made clear as far back as the declara- 
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tion of May 1950 ?—I think it was—when the posi- 
tion of the United States and the United King- 
dom and France was made clear on that point. We 
still adhere basically to the principles of that 1950 
declaration, which, I think, made quite clear that 
we think that the uncontrolled and large-scale 
shipment of arms into that area to one side or the 
other is not a contribution to peace. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in relation to the tripartite 
agreement that you mentioned, there have been 
some reports—in the preliminary discussions for 
the Eden visit—or suggestions of some new agree- 
ment to implement that in case war broke out in 
the Middle East. Is that a likely possibility for 
this meeting—either between the United States 
and the United Kingdom, or later on a tripartite 
basis? 

A. Well, that declaration, you recall, indicated 
that if there were aggression by either side the 
three countries who were parties to that declara- 
tion would take appropriate action within or with- 
out the United Nations. And it would be quite 
possible, I would think, even probable, that that 
general topic would be discussed, although, of 
course, France is also a party to that declaration, 
and anything that we discussed there would also 
have to be discussed with the French. 


Q. Well, is our first reliance the United Nations 
in such a case? Ts that the general position of 
the United States? 


A. Yes. I would think that, if it is at all prac- 
ticable, we would seek action through the United 
Nations, or at least explore and try to exhaust the 
possibilities of action in the United Nations, be- 
fore we took individual or independent action. 
Whether or not United Nations action would be 
feasible is, of course, a somewhat difficult question 
in view of the present attitude of the Soviet Union, 
which is on the Security Council and which has 
But certainly we would in the 
first instance consider, I believe, the possibility of 
action through the United Nations. 


veto power there. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, both Senators Knowland and 
Bridges have indicated that they will oppose the 
nomination of Mr. Bowie as Assistant Secretary 
of State. Is there any plan to withdraw that 


nomination? 





* For text, see ibid., June 15, 1953, p. 884 (footnote). 
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A. There is no plan to withdraw the nomina- 
tion. The nomination is pending now before the 
Senate, and it has been referred to the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 


Q. They say that they had an agreement that 
appointments in advance would be cleared with 
them before they were publicly announced. Is 
that true? 


A. Well, I think the usual, normal procedures 
were followed in this case. You may recall that 
Mr. Bowie is now Assistant Secretary of State. 
He was appointed by the President, as an interim 
appointment, last August,’ I think, after the new 
assistant secretaryship positions were created, and 
it was made clear to the Congress at that time that 
one of those positions was being created for Mr. 
Bowie. That appears explicitly in the report 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee.‘ 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you say what action 
the three powers could take if the Security Coun- 
cil took no action on the matter of the Middle 
East? 


A. No. 
that. 


I don’t think I could properly go into 


Middle East Arms Situation 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in connection with that, have 
you any information, sir, that Tito during his 
recent visit to Egypt agreed to supply Egypt with 
arms ? 

A. No, I have had no intimation to that effect. 
You recall that the United States has supplied a 
certain amount of arms to Yugoslavia, but in ac- 
cordance with our standard procedure in those 
matters, and, indeed, in accordance with the law, 
it is stipulated there that the arms could not be 
retransferred to a third party without our consent. 

Q. Why I asked that question, sir, is that I 
had heard yesterday over at the Pentagon that 
there is information to the effect that Tito did 
agree to supply certain arms to Egypt. 

A. Well, all I can say is that I have no such 
indication. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, do you have any information 
as to whether we know if Tito has agreed to allow 
the transshipment of arms through his country? 

* Tbid., Sept. 12, 1955, p. 442; see also White House press 


release dated Aug. 11. 
“H. Rept. 1260, 84th Cong., 1st sess., p. 3. 
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A. No, I have no official knowledge of that. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you give us some infor- 
mation on the status of Israel’s application for 
arms to balance the shipment of Communist arms 
to Egypt? 

A. The application is still pending here with the 
State Department. I shall probably be seeing 
the Israeli Ambassador during the course of the 
next few days to talk further about the matter. 


Long-Term Foreign Aid 

Q. Mr. Secretary, after your talks with con- 
gressional leaders are you optimistic on your 
chances for a long-term foreign aid program? 

A. I believe that we will get from the Congress 
the authority to do the necessary—what we deem 
to be the necessary things in relation to foreign 
aid, including an ability to undertake some long- 
range projects. I do not think that I would want 
to forecast the precise form which that would 
take. There are, of course, many possible forms 
which it could take, and from the legislative stand- 
point there are a number of choices to be made, 
and I do not now want to indicate any particular 
choice. 

You may recall that last year, for example, we 
had this request for a $200 million fund particu- 
larly for what was called the “are of Asia.” There 
the Congress authorized the full $200 million, ap- 
propriated for that year $100 million, and we ex- 
pect to get the second appropriation to fill out the 
authorization this year. That is one illustration 
of the way_in which these things can be done. 
There are other ways. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, does the administration in- 
tend to submit specific proposals on how it believes 
this problem should be met—the long-term aid 
program? 

A. You mean specific suggestions as to projects? 

Q. No, specific suggestions as to the legislation 
it wants, including the number of years it thinks 
should be the maximum for such projects and, per- 
haps, the amount of money involved per year. 

A. Yes, I expect that we shall do that. It is 
probable, although not certain, that that will be 
expressed in a Presidential message which, in due 
course, will go up on this subject of the mutual 
security program. 

It has been customary in the past to have a 
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Presidential message on that subject, which would 
elaborate somewhat the broad outlines that are 
contained in the President’s state of the Union 
message. I imagine that that practice may be fol- 
lowed this year, and, if so, that could elaborate 
the program along the lines you suggested. 


Q. Wouldn’t that put it in a precise form, which 
you said you wouldn’t now indicate? 


A. I was asked whether I thought we would get 
the authority that we needed to carry forward a 
limited number of specific projects on a somewhat 
long-range basis. I said that I thought we would 
get that authority in some form or another. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there is an idea in what you 
say. I wonder whether you would say if this is 
correct: that between now and the time the mes- 
sage goes up you hope to work out with congres- 
sional leaders some understanding as to the form 
and content which would be acceptable there. 


A. That is very true. We are having talks of 
that sort. The whole topic has been discussed 
already twice before the Foreign Affairs and For- 
eign Relations Committees: first, in a rather gen- 
eral way by myself; subsequently, by Mr. Hoover. 
In addition, I have had talks with Senator George 
and Congressman Richards, each of whom had 
lunch with me. We are exploring the different 
points of view and have good expectation that they 
will be brought together in some form, although, 
as I say, I would not want to predict today either 
the form in which we would ask for the authority 
or the form in which I think the authority may 
be given. 


Tests of Nuclear Weapons 


Q. Mr. Secretary, going back to the question of 
the Eden visit, the British have been talking about 
secking a world agreement under which there 
would be control, as distinct from banning, of 
future tests of hydrogen or atomic weapons. Have 
they discussed that with us, or are we in any way 
willing to enter into any control system in the 
field of testing of these weapons? 

A. We have had talks on that general subject 
with the United Kingdom over a considerable pe- 
riod of time. I had the first talks I think some- 
where around 2 years ago with Sir Anthony Eden 
when he was Foreign Minister, and we have been 
in frequent consultation with each other on that 
particular subject. I would say that the obstacles 
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in the path are what we both recognize to be tech- 
nical difficulties relating to control, and as to 
where you draw the line between what is a new 
and bigger explosion and what has now become 
almost a conventional weapon. There are a great 
many technical difficulties in the way of formulat- 
ing a proposal which might be put to the Soviet, 
in a form which would really be protective of the 
interests of both sides. 

Now we have been discussing that thing with 
the British off and on for a couple of years. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if it would come up again 
when Sir Anthony is here this time. 

Q. There is no specific proposal before you, 
however? 

A. No, there is not. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, are these technical difficulties 
of the kind you think might be overcome so that 
a specific proposal might be advanced by us and 
the British? 

A. This is out of my field. It is primarily up 
to the scientists and the experts and the Atomic 
Energy Commission to judge that. I would say 
that as far as my observation goes I do not myself 
see on the horizon any formula which it seems to 
me would be likely to work, but, as I say, this is 
at this stage very largely a matter for the 
scientists. 


Talks With Chinese Communists 


Q. Mr. Secretary, referring again to the current 
exchange of statements between this Capital and 
Peking, would you say that this counter battery- 
fire has put an end to the negotiations at Geneva, 
or do you expect them to continue and to continue 
fruitfully? 


A. Well, I expect them to continue. As I said, 
there is a meeting set for tomorrow, and I hope 
and believe that the talks will continue to go on. 
How fruitful they will be is something on which 
it is very difficult to form an opinion. Obviously, 
we would not be continuing the talks unless we 
had some hopes and expectations of positive re- 
sults coming out of them. 


Q. Would you giwe us your estimate or guess 
as to why the Chinese chose to break secrecy in 
this matter? 


A. Well, it has been rather traditional in these 
matters that when they think they have what they 
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consider a good propaganda position then they 
break the general understanding about secrecy. 
I would not want to say that this was bad faith 
on their part, because they gave us notice in ad- 
vance that they did intend to make these things 
public. We had agreed that the talks would be 
more apt to make good progress if we did not turn 
them into a propaganda struggle. But we did 
not have any absolute hard and fast rule that 
nothing could under any circumstances be given 
out, and they did give us advance notice of their 
intention to do this. Therefore I do not accuse 
them in that particular respect of having tech- 
nically been guilty of bad faith. I think it was a 
step which, because it was designed as a propa- 
ganda move, is not in the best interests of getting 
good results. 

You ask why they did it. As I say, I can only 
assume that they did it because they thought their 
statement would have a propaganda value for 
them. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to get back to Yugoslavia, 
has there been any slackening of U.S. military aid 
shipments to Yugoslavia? 


A. I doubt whether I can answer that question 
except in a very general way, which is that I 
believe that the bulk of the program has already 
been carried out and that what is now going for- 
ward is normally on a reduced basis, as against 
what formerly was the case. If there is anything 
more than that, I don’t know. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, a report by a study com- 
mission of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
published on Friday suggested that, since the 
Czech-Egyptian deal was a proof of Soviet in- 
sincerity, the Geneva conference should have been 
postponed. Would you care to comment on that? 


A. Well, I think that the facts perhaps speak 
for themselves; namely, we did hold the Geneva 
conference—I assume you are referring now to the 
October-November conference ? 

Q. That is right. 

A. Well, if we had thought that it should be 
postponed, we wouldn’t have held it. 


Foreign Policy and Political Partisanship 


Q. Mr. Secretary, after your talk with Senator 
George, what do you think the prospects are that 
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foreign policy will be kept out of the political 
arena during the forthcoming campaign? 


A. Did you say “will be” kept out? 
Q. Yes. 

(Laughter) 

Q. “Might be,” if you wish. 
(Laughter) 


A. I think perhaps the laughter you have heard 
is more eloquent than any statement of mine. 


Q. Sir, in connection with that last statement 
may I ask you, on the 13th of January, 1953, you 
were commenting to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on this matter of politics and 
what is proper to say in a campaign year. 

A. Excuse me, I missed the date. 


Q. The date was January 13, 1953, and in your 
statement of that date you said that it is a part 
of our normal political system and a proper part, 
of which you approved, for people to take sides 
in statement of cases, and you said that in a cam- 
paign one does use extravagant terms which would 
not be used in a more judicious context. Now, do 
you still subscribe to that theory that it is proper 
in a campaign year to put aside a more judicial 
attitude for public affairs? 

A. I don’t recall my precise words. If I was 
describing the fact that in a political year there 
is a less judicial attitude, that is, I am afraid, a 
fact for which much evidence could be adduced. 
As far as the propriety of discussion, I think I 
said here a_couple of months or so ago, on that 
topic, that I believe that it is entirely proper and 
appropriate that there should be what I think I 
called a constructive discussion of foreign policy. 

I would say this, that there is a danger point 
which I think all patriotic citizens should observe, 
and that is to not shake confidence abroad in the 
solidity of the U.S. position on these basic mat- 
ters. We do have a basically bipartisan position 
which has evolved over the last 10 years, which 
involves the committal of the U.S. prestige and 
honor to various other countries and various places 
in the world. If there should grow up any doubt 
about our determination to stand on those com- 
mitments, it would be a very sad day for the United 
States and in my opinion would greatly increase 
the risk of war. 

I think that most people who are active in this 
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campaign are fully conscious of that fact and, I 
hope and believe, will take it into account in what 
they say. 

Q. Have you made any efforts, sir, to get matters 
in this area which you have defined taken out of 
partisan discussion this year by agreement or 
common understanding? Is this the sort of thing 
which you talked to Senator George about, for 
example? 


A. No. We have discussed the possibility of 
taking one or two matters out of partisanship. 
It is very difficult to catalog those things. I recall 
that my first experience in these matters was back 
in 1944, when I came down here on behalf of Gov- 
ernor Dewey, the Republican candidate, to confer 
with Secretary Hull on behalf of President Roose- 
velt, and we had quite a discussion here. We 
agreed to try to keep one topic out of the discus- 
sion, and that was the broad committal of the 
United States to join in a world organization for 
peace, which became the United Nations. We 
tried to get a broader agreement, and Secretary 
Hull and I discussed it during the greater part of 
3 days. Secretary Hull was very anxious to have 
a broader agreement, but we did not arrive at any 
formula. Secretary Hull said at the time, the 
value of those talks would depend upon the out- 
come. I think he also indicated, when he wrote 
his memoirs, that the outcome had been satisfac- 
tory. But it was because of what I would consider 
a broad patriotic attitude on both sides rather than 
by having arrived at a particular formula which 
cataloged matters. We did, as I say, take the one 
matter out, and that was the United Nations, but 
we could not agree on anything else. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what are the one or two mat- 
ters which you believe should now be kept out of 
partisanship? 

A. Well, I think I would prefer not to define 
those at the present time, because what we are try- 
ing to do would require an understanding on both 
sides, and until there is, or unless there is such 
an understanding, I wouldn’t want to talk about 
them. 


Q. Well, are you going to continue discussions 
with the Democratic leaders with a view to keep- 
ing some specific subjects out of partisanship? 

A. Well, I will continue, of course, to have 
talks primarily with the two Democrats who 
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are the chairmen of the Foreign Relations and the 
Foreign Affairs Committees. Most of our prob- 
lems, as far as Congress is concerned, focus up to 
those two men. Now, when you get outside of 
Congress, the problem is much more difficult to 
deal with, because one does not know yet who the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency is going 
tobe. There are several open or unavowed candi- 
dates. And the problem of reaching any agree- 
ment becomes pretty difficult when you get outside 
of the congressional area. 


Caracas Doctrine 


Q. Mr. Secretary, when the fact of the Com- 
munist arms deal with Egypt became generally 
known, some officials of the Government, of our 
Government, privately at least expressed a good 
deal of concern about the danger of Soviet at- 
tempts to penetrate Latin America in a similar 
way or economically. The other day there was a 
statement, I think it was attributed to Bulganin, 
that indeed they were inviting new ties, diplo- 
matic, political, and economic, with Latin Amer- 
ica. I may have overlooked it, but I haven’t seen 
any particular reaction officially from us on this. 
Does this mean that we think that things in Latin 
America are in extremely good shape and that 
there isn’t any particular threat at this time? 


A. Well, we never take things for granted, be- 
cause I feel that if you ever become complacent 
about any situation that in itself makes an area 
of danger. The interview that you refer to, the 
statement that you refer to, was issued as a pros- 
pective interview, I think, with the representative 
of a paper which is widely published or circulated 
in South America. It is my impression that 
the paper did not publish the interview, at that 
time at least, because they feared that it was pri- 
marily a propaganda move which they did not 
care to lend themselves to. So it was published 
on a unilateral basis by Chairman Bulganin. 

Now, I think that there is, of course, a potential 
danger in Latin America, just as there is in most 
of the countries of the world. I think that the 
danger is more under control in that area than 
in most. This is largely due to the acceptance 


by the American Republics of what I call the 
Caracas Doctrine. We agreed at Caracas at the 
conference of the American States that, if inter- 
national communism got control of the political 
institutions of any American state, that would 
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be a danger to the peace of the entire hemisphere, 
including the other states, and become a matter of 
general concern.’ Now, it was largely that doc- 
trine which I think led to the overthrow of the 
Communist regime in Guatemala. It creates a 
very serious hazard to, and somewhat, I believe, 
slows down, the efforts of the Communists in 
this hemisphere. So, while we don’t take it for 
granted by any means that there is no danger, 
we think we are fairly well organized to cope 
with the danger. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on that same subject, what 
is your own thought as to whether or not subver- 
sion short of taking over a government would in- 
voke the Monroe Doctrine? 


A. Well, I would not think one would go beyond 
the principles that were accepted in the Caracas 
resolution which deal with the situation which 
would exist if in fact international communism got 
control of the political institution of an American 
state. Now, there was also in that resolution a 
provision which is to some degree being helpfully 
implemented at the present time—that is, that 
there would be an exchange of information as be- 
tween the American States so that each would 
know the activities of international communism 
insofar as relevant for its own purposes. If, for 
example, state “A” knew that there was a cell 
within its state which was contemplating ac- 
tivities as against a second state, the second state 
would be informed. That kind of thing pro- 
vides for a multilateral defense against subver- 
sion, although the full impact of the Caracas 
resolution only applies to the eradication of inter- 
national communism by international effort when 
it gets control of the political institutions of some 
American state. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you still consider that the 
vital interests of this country and of the Western 
World are involved in the defense of Quemoy and 
Matsu? I would like to know whether you con- 
sider whether it is a matter of unilateral Ameri- 
can action or whether you plan to discuss the 
matter with the British next week or some other 
time. 


A. IT gave an answer to a Quemoy-Matsu ques- 
tion last week * and I don’t care to add to it this 
week, 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 26, 1954, p. 688. 
*Tbid., Jan. 30, 1956, p. 155. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, with respect to a question that 
came up earlier with regard to limitation of or 
control of atomic or hydrogen tests, does the U.S. 
Government have a fixed policy or an official atti- 
tude toward this, so that it would like to see such 
control established? Has there ever been any 
contact with the Soviet Government on this point? 


A. No. 
Q. “No” to both parts, to both questions? 


A. Oh, excuse me. There has been no contact 
with the Soviet Union on this subject and there 
has been no policy, you might say, arrived at pend- 
ing technical advice which indicates the premises 
upon which policy could be based. 


Q. May I ask just one more question on this? 
As I understand it, the problem is whether some 
formula could be found before the number of tests, 
the size of tests, and other limits could be fixed. 
Is that it? 


A. I would not like to be understood as giving 
a technically, scientifically accurate description of 
the problem, because it is in fact much too com- 
plex for me to understand. I am not a scientist 
or engineer, I have never studied in that field, and 
the whole thing is very much a mystery to me. 
All I can say is that my impression of what I have 
been told on this subject is that there are very 
great technical difficulties in arriving, let us say, 
at a definition of just where you draw the line, 
for example, between tests that are permissible 
and tests that are impermissible, or whether it is 
possible to draw and police a line. And, well, 
that is only giving you a vague idea. There are 
many other aspects of the problem which I am 
not competent really to go into. But that is the 
type of problem which we have been studying. 


Q. Could I turn it around? What was the 
pur pose—what would be the purpose of the con- 
versation when this matter comes up here with Mr. 
Eden and Mr. Lloyd? 

A. Well, let me say if it comes up—I don’t know 
that it will, but it was touched on, I think, in the 
speech that Sir Anthony made last week, Saturday 
perhaps, and it is only from that I surmise that it 
may come up here for discussion. If you will read 
that speech, you will know as much as I do about 
what is likely to come up. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, will your discussions with 
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Sir Anthony or the President’s discussions with 
Sir Anthony Eden contain any reference to the 
problems of German reunification? 


A. Well, that is an international problem which 
is discussed, I think, whenever two or more people 


A Historical View of American Foreign 


by Donald R. Heath 
Ambassador to Lebanon? 


First of all, let me attempt a general statement 
of our policy, which is a clear and consistent one, 
aiming at the maintenance of friendly relations 
with the peoples and nations of the Middle East, 
and the support of their independence and their 
progress. 

American interest in the Middle East is almost 
as old as the United States itself. We Americans 
are grateful heirs of the culture, the science, the 
religious and philosophical concepts which in past 
golden ages this region has so richly produced. 
We are following with intense interest the renais- 
sance in all fields of human endeavor which is 
today taking place throughout the Middle East. 
Our first material interest and appearance on the 
Middle Eastern scene was maritime. The first 
decades of our national history were marked by 
a remarkable expansion of American shipping— 
the clipper-ship era. Our clipper ships were seen 
in the harbors of Smyrna, Beirut, North Africa, 
Mocha, Zanzibar, and Muscat. This was a fine 
and colorful trade with advantage to all con- 
cerned, marked by such dramatic episodes as the 
war with the Barbary pirates and resulting in 
some of our earliest treaties. We concluded, for 
example, a treaty with the Sultan of Morocco in 
1789. 

With the decline of the clipper ships and their 
replacement by steam, our formerly brisk trade 
tended to decline, but its decline coincided with 
the opening of a new and glorious—I use the word 

* Address made before the American Friends of the 


Middle East at New York, N.Y., on Jan. 26 (press release 
42 dated Jan. 25). 
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get together who are interested in international 
justice and in the problems that we have before 
us. Weare all committed to that goal, to do every- 
thing that we can to pursue it, and I would be 
surprised if it did not come up for discussion when 
Sir Anthony was here. 


Policy in the Middle East 


“slorious” advisedly—stage of American relations 
with the Middle East. That was the era of Amer- 
ican missionaries, American educators, and Amer- 
ican philanthropists which left such helpful and 


enduring monuments as Robert College, the Amer- | 





——————————— 


ican University in Beirut, and numerous other | 


institutions. 

It may be argued that our missionary, philan- 
thropic, and educational activities in the Middle 
East do not enter into a discussion of American 
policy toward that region since they were carried 


on by private individuals and organizations. | 


RR 


But, if they were not fostered or financed by our | 


Government, they had the sympathetic approval 


a 


of the Government and the approval and support | 


of a great body of the American public. These 
private efforts are being carried on today on an 


« 


expanding scale by American individuals and | 


organizations. These activities are now supple- 
mented by United States Government aid pro- 
grams, but the spirit of these latter programs is 
imbued with essentially the same enlightened 
benevolence. 


— 


The close of the First World War opened a | 


new and hopeful chapter in the long history of 
this region and inaugurated a new phase of 
American relations with the old states and the 
new states which came into being following the 
war. A conspicuous American activity which 
began. between the two wars was in the develop- 
ment of the petroleum resources of the Near East. 
I have no desire to read a brief for the oil com- 
panies, but neither they nor we need be ashamed 
of their contribution. They contributed know- 
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how and capital, invested on terms which were 
generally accepted as fair by the states involved, 
and their operations have contributed great and 
increasing financial sinews for the hopeful renais- 
sance which is occurring in the Middle East. 

World War II resulted, as did World War I, 
in a changed picture in the Middle East. New 
states have arisen in the area, and the independ- 
ence of others has been confirmed and strength- 
ened as colonialism has tended to disappear or 
evolve. That process is not complete, but the end 
is surely almost within human view. 


New Threat of Imperialism 


The present is a period of great human hopes 
for the area, but against the realization of these 
human hopes is a new threat of imperialism 
dressed in a new garb. I refer to the menace of 
international communism. I am not going to ex- 
pound on the nature and aims of international 
communism. It pretends to have as a goal the 
betterment of the lot of mankind. Similar argu- 
ments were put forth by proponents of unregen- 
erate colonialism of a certain type, but, viewed 
against their actual and the total record, the 
Communist claims are even more fallacious. We 
have hopes—and they are not unfounded—that 
in the atomic age into which we are entering 
Communist imperialism can be restrained and 
perhaps, as a result of such restraint, can be de- 
natured. But meanwhile it is today, with great 
and increasing energy, endeavoring to extend its 
thralldom over the great and promising area of 
the Middle East. It is not, as of today, using the 
threat of force or actual force as it did respectively 
in Turkey and Iran immediately after World 
War II. It is using what has been called by 
our Secretary of State a “Trojan horse policy” 
of subversion, masked by offers of economic and 
arms aid. 

The new development in American policy 
toward the Middle East which followed World 
War II was our coming to the support, I might 
say to the defense, of countries such as Turkey 
and Iran, immediately threatened by Soviet force. 
We followed it with arms and economic assistance 
to Middle Eastern countries directly in the shadow 
of would-be Soviet expansionism. We have since 
followed it with economic aid programs to coun- 
tries who are not in the first line of possible Soviet 
military advance. It is idle to deny that one pow- 
erful motive behind these new programs of Amer- 
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ican governmental aid was the desire to halt the 
advance of Soviet tyranny. But that is not the 
whole story. Essential in our aid programs and in 
the support given them by the American public is 
the desire to alleviate human suffering and to 
promote human progress. 


Emergence of Israel 


In this sketchy review of American policy 
toward the Middle East I have left for last men- 
tion the occurrence which without doubt most 
perturbs that region—that is, the emergence of 
Israel in 1947 as an independent state, the war 
between Israel and her Arab neighbors, and the 
uneasy armistice and human fears and suffering 
and, I must add, the hatreds which followed that 
war. American support for Israel has often been 
misinterpreted, and it would be folly for us to 
overlook the effect that the Arab-Israel dispute 
has had on the attitude of many Arabs toward 
the U.S. 

The factors which brought about the creation 
of the State of Israel are well known. They in- 
clude such things as the horror aroused by the 
Nazi slaughter of millions of Jews in Europe and 
sympathy for the efforts of the survivors—a 
minority—to find a haven in which to rebuild their 
shattered lives. At the same time our Government 
is deeply aware of the tragic plight of the Pales- 
tinian refugees who fled the battlegrounds of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Last August Secretary Dulles, in a speech deliv- 
ered in this city,? set forth the earnest desire of 
the United States and specifically of our Presi- 
dent to offer our help, financial and moral, toward 
a just and equitable solution of that problem. 
That desire exists today and, with it, the convic- 
tion that, in spite of its complexities and suffering, 
a just and equitable solution can be found. It is 
urgent that a solution be found so that the peoples 
of the region can devote their full efforts toward 
the great human progress which could be achieved 
there within less than the span of a human life. 
I believe it is unnecessary to repeat the Secretary’s 
analysis, the general proposals and offers of 
financial and other assistance toward the solution 
of that problem. It is a problem which is receiv- 
ing the most earnest and continuing study by the 
President, the State Department, and other 
branches of the Government. 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 5, 1955, p. 378. 





One of the hopeful developments in this time of 
troubles in which we live is the increasing if as yet 
imperfect realization in the United States and in 
the free world that in the long run the relations 
between nations are subject to moral law. I might 
term this law the golden rule of international rela- 
tions and would define it by the proposition that 
if a policy or action by one state is harmful to the 
long-term interests of another nation then it is 
not to the true advantage of the state committing 
the action. I believe that the Soviet Union will 
eventually discover that its transgression of this 
law has done dire injury to the true interests of 
Russia. 

I hope that in negotiations that we trust will 
before long take place between the Arab nations 
involved and the State of Israel this golden rule 
will be kept constantly in mind in order that a 
just and lasting settlement may be achieved. 

The benevolent interest of the United States in 
the countries of the Middle East exemplified by 
the activities of private American philanthropists 
and educators since more than a century continues 
and is manifested by the aid programs of our Gov- 
ernment inspired by the same sympathy with the 
aspirations of the Middle Eastern states. Friend- 
ship toward the Middle East is a constant in 
American foreign policy. 


U.S. Policy on Treaty Rights 
in Morocco 


Press release 46 dated January 26 


It is the policy of the U.S. Government to re- 
linguish its extraterritorial jurisdiction in Mo- 
rocco at the appropriate time. The Department 
intends to request congressional action to this end. 

These extraterritorial rights were accorded to 
us in the treaty of peace and friendship first con- 
cluded with Morocco in 1787 and renewed in 1836. 
These rights were subsequently expanded through 
the effect of other international agreements con- 
cluded by Morocco. 

The U.S. Government, pleading before the In- 
ternational Court of Justice in 1952 in the case 
concerning U.S. treaty rights in Morocco,’ made 
clear that it had always stood ready and still stood 


*For an article on the case, see BULLETIN of Oct. 20, 
1952, p. 620. 
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ready to take steps to relinquish its extraterritorial 
rights when the circumstances warranted. 

The United States is following closely the prog- 
ress which France and Morocco are making in 
working out their future relationships. We con- 
sider that to modernize our own treaty relation- 
ship with Morocco with respect to our extrater- 
ritorial rights would be the only course in keeping 
with this evolution. 





Allotment of $50 Million to India 
for Economic Development 


Approval of $50 million to India for economic 
development assistance was announced on January } 


10 by the International Cooperation Administra- | _ 


tion. This is the amount authorized for India by | 
Congress from the 1956 mutual security appro- 
priation. The money will augment India’s own 
economic development program. 

India has spent more than $4 billion since the 
start of its first Five-Year Plan in 1951 to raise the 
living standard of its 372 million population—the 
largest of any free-world nation. During this 
period the United States has allotted the South | 
Asian nation $274,464,000 in economic aid. 

As a result of India’s development program, 
food and raw materials are more nearly adequate 
than at any time in recent years. During the first 
3 years of the Five-Year Plan, per capita income 
was raised by 8 percent. 

The new $50 million will be applied to India’s 
second Five-Year Plan, which starts April 1, and | 
will bring total U.S. Government economic aid to 
India to $324,474,000. This amount is exclusive of | 
a $190 million wheat loan to India in 1951 and | 
approximately $21,500,000 in U.S. agricultural 
commodities distributed in the country by volun- 
tary relief agencies. 

The new Ica funds will be used to continue pro- 
grams such as acquiring steel for railways, fer- 
tilizer, DDT for malaria control, grain-storage 
facilities, and other purposes. } 

As its own economy has developed, more and 
more of U.S. economic assistance to India has 
been in the form of loans rather than grants. In } 
the 1955 program, $45 million out of a total of | 
$60,500,000 of U.S. development assistance was it 
the form of loans. It is expected that at least 75 ? 
percent of 1956 development assistance funds will | 
be loans. | 
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U.S.-Indian Cooperation for Economic Development 


by John Sherman Cooper 
Ambassador to India* 


I am here on behalf of my Government to turn 
over these four locomotives to the Government of 
India as an expression of the good will that the 
people of the United States hold for the people of 
India in their great task of building this nation. 
Tomorrow I will go to Okha in Saurashtra to 
participate again in ceremonies turning over to 
India the first of what will eventually number 
more than 8,700 freight cars—or, as you call them, 
railway goods wagons.” 

I would like the people of India to know that 
when these four locomotives, manufactured by the 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation of Eddy- 
stone, Pennsylvania, left the shores of the United 
States a ceremony was held at the dockside by 
Americans who were proud to see them going to 
India as a symbol of America’s good will. And it 
is very good of you to receive them today with this 
ceremony. For these two simple observances, sep- 
arated by half the circumference of the earth, em- 
phasize the character of American assistance. It 
is a cooperative undertaking of our Governments, 
and in essence it expresses a relationship of mutual 
respect between our peoples. On my part, I am 
honored that it has fallen to my lot to take part 
in this ceremony. 

India has one of the great railway systems of 
the world. Its 34,000 miles of track are approxi- 
mately equivalent in size to such systems as that 
of Germany, and it is about four-fifths the size of 
that of Canada. Although the United States rail- 
road system of 222,000 miles is almost seven times 
that of India, Indian railways carry more passen- 


* Address made at Bombay on Jan. 8. 
* For background on U.S. aid to India’s railways, see 
BULLETIN of Jan. 18, 1954, p. 88. 
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gers than the total of all United States railroads. 
On the other hand, due to our expanded economic 
and industrial development, freight carried in the 
United States is much larger. 

It is inevitable that India’s expanding economic 
and rural development will exert a continuing 
and increasing burden both in terms of freight 
and passenger carriage on India’s railways. This 
certainty underscores the fact that the success of 
India’s broad economic program depends in large 
measure upon the parallel development of its rail- 
way system. It is a tribute to the foresight of 
India’s leaders, to you of the Ministry of Trans- 
port, to the Railway Board, and to all those who 
direct and operate India’s railways that you have 
recognized the importance of an improved rail- 
way system in the expanding economy of India. 
On our part, I am glad that we of the United 
States have supported India’s objectives in the 
transportation sector of its first Five-Year Plan. 
My country made its first major contribution to 
India’s transport in 1954 through our Indo- 
American program. This was carried on in the 
year which has just ended and is being continued 
in this new year. 

In this connection may I say that all of the 
locomotives and freight wagons provided to India 
under our assistance program are not manu- 
factured in the United States. Half of the 100 lo- 
comotives are being fabricated in the United States 
shops. The others are being made in the United 
Kingdom and in Japan. Similarly, the freight 
cars provided to India by America are being manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom, Austria, and 
France as well as in the United States, and many 
axles and wheels will be provided by shops in 
Japan. 
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Extent and Purpose of U.S. Aid 


I do not want to dwell unduly on American as- 
sistance to India, but as you near the end of your 
first Five-Year Plan and inaugurate the second 
Five-Year Plan it may be of interest to say some- 
thing of the extent and purpose of American aid. 

The $38,500,000 which has already been made 
available for the rehabilitation of Indian railways, 
as a part of your first Five-Year Plan, is but a 
portion of the total. Since August 15, 1947—the 
date of India’s independence—United States Gov- 
ernment aid to India has totaled $477,934,000 or, 
expressed in your own currency, Rs. 227 crores. 
Of this total more than half—or $242,934,000— 
has been in grants and the remainder in the form 
of loans, chiefly for the delivery of wheat in 1951- 
52. These figures do not include grants and con- 
tributions which have come to India from the 
American people through such nongovernmental 
organizations as the Ford and Rockefeller Foun- 
dations and other United States private voluntary 
agencies. This form of assistance to India since 
1947 has totaled an additional $48,289,000, or about 
Rs. 23 crores. 

I have mentioned these figures not for their 
own value but because they represent the con- 
tinuous effort that the American people have made 
over a period of years and because they thus il- 
lustrate in a larger sense the great effort the 
Indian people themselves have made. For we pay 
tribute above all to the effort and achievement of 
the Indian Government and people in building the 
economy of their country. I have mentioned the 
100 locomotives and 8,700 freight cars which are 
being furnished to the Indian railways through 
American assistance, but I have not forgotten that 
during the first Five-Year Plan India has placed 
orders for more than 2,000 locomotives, to be paid 
for from Indian resources. We do not forget that 
it is the effort of the Indian people themselves 
that is primary and basic. External assistance, 
from whatever source, can play at most a minor 
part in the development of a country. Here in 
India external aid has no meaning apart from 
the great effort made by your people under the 
leadership of your President, your Prime Minister, 
and Government. 


Industrial Improvement 


Briefly, we have tried to fit our assistance into 
the frame of India’s first and second Five-Year 
Plans, and the objects to which our aid has been 
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applied have been approved by the Government of 
India. They have covered a cross section of 
industrial, agricultural, and social undertakings. 
In the field of industrial improvement, the ex- 
pansion of India’s railways which this ceremony 
emphasizes is a good example. During the past 
4 years the people of the United States have also 
delivered or placed on order for India 660,000 
long tons of steel. This does not include the thou- 
sands of tons that are represented in the locomo- 
tives and railway wagons which have come to 
India, and I can tell you further that the figure 
of 660,000 tons that I have quoted will be sub- 
stantially increased in a few days. 

In another field to which India’s first Five-Year 
Plan gave great importance, that of achieving 
self-sufficiency in agriculture, we have likewise 
been able to contribute. To date we have pro- 








vided some $21 million for fertilizer and some | 


$23,500,000 for ground water and _ irrigation. 
But we hope above all that our technical assistance 
and funds have contributed to those human and 
social endeavors which keep and expand life it- 
self—the human fields of health, of education, 
and of community development. I stress this 
because I believe that the great opportunity of 
understanding and agreement between our two 
countries lies in our common belief in the value of 
people as individuals and in the spiritual expres- 
sion of freedom itself. 


U.S. Friendship for India 


Before I close I would like to say that American 
economic aid to India is no new thing, just as 
American friendship for India is no new develop- 
ment on the international scene. Over a decade 
ago, when the people of India were striving to 
achieve independence, I am glad that the United 
States, acting as a friend both of India and the 
U.K., urged Indian independence. And in the 
years that have passed, my country has continued 
to demonstrate the friendship of our people with 
those of India. As we gave support to India in 
its aspiration for political independence, my coun- 
try for over 5 years has done what it could to 
assist India in its expressed purpose to achieve 
economic independence and to raise the — 
standards of its people. 

And, finally, may I say that to whatever degree 
my country’s assistance has been of value, its 
provision has been the choice and decision of all 
the American people made through the demo- 
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cratic process of our institutions. As a citizen 
of the United States and as representative of the 
President of the United States in your great na- 
tion, I thank you for the honor you have done my 
country by asking its representatives to meet 
with you today. I look back with you today on 
the record of constancy and cooperation, and I 
look forward to a future in which my country 
desires to continue and increase its friendship 
with India and its people. 


Letters of Credence 


James C. Hagerty, press secretary to the Presi- 
dent, announced on January 24 that the President 
had that day received the credentials of the newly 
appointed Ambassador of Iran, Ali Amini. 


Mr. Katzen Appointed Consultant 
on Use of Funds in Israel 


Press release 43 dated January 25 

The Secretary of State on January 25 appointed 
Bernard Katzen as a special consultant on the use 
of local currencies acquired by the United States 
in Israel. Mr. Katzen is a New York attorney and 
a former assistant district attorney and arbitrator 
of the New York State Labor Mediation Board. 
He is a member of the American Judicature So- 
ciety and of the New York State Bar Association. 

Mr. Katzen will make recommendations to the 
Department of State and the United States Infor- 
mation Agency for using funds which have accu- 
mulated to the account of the United States 
through the sale of American publications in 
Israel under the Informational Media Guaranty 
program. The Informational Media Guaranty 
Agreement of June 9, 1952, between the United 
States and Israel provides that these funds are 
freely expendable in Israel by the United States 
for scientific, educational, and cultural activities 
or for other purposes as mutually agreed between 
the two countries. In considering and recom- 
mending the most effective and productive use of 
these funds, Mr. Katzen hopes to facilitate a sig- 
nificant U.S. contribution to the existing close 
cultural relations between this country and Israel. 

Mr. Katzen plans to visit Israel in February for 
several weeks to discuss with officials of the Gov- 
ernment of Israel and with various organizations 
in Israel the most advantageous uses for the funds. 
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His recommendations are expected to form the 
basis of a request to the Congress for authorization 
to use the funds for specific purposes. 


SEATO Representatives Prepare 
for Meeting of Council 


Following is the text of a communique issued 
at Bangkok, Thailand, on January 17 at the 
close of a meeting of the Council Representatives 
of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
Organization. 


The Seato Council Representatives today held 
a further meeting in preparation for the second 
conference of the Seato Council of Foreign Min- 
isters which is to be held in Karachi on March 6, 
1956.1. The Council Representatives, who have 
their headquarters in Bangkok and carry on the 
business of the treaty organization as directed 
by the Council of Foreign Ministers, are now 
engaged in a broad review of Srato’s accomplish- 
ments to date. They are examining those accom- 
plishments which have contributed towards the 
objectives of preserving peace, of strengthening 
the capacity of the nations of Southeast Asia to 
defend their independence against aggression and 
subversion directed from without, and of promot- 
ing their economic well-being. This review will 
be incorporated in a report to be submitted to the 
Council at Karachi. The report will also contain 
the Council Representatives’ proposals for Szato 
activities during the coming year. To obtain ex- 
pert assistance in this task, the Council Repre- 
sentatives have convened the specialized commit- 
tees under their jurisdiction to meet in Bangkok 
this month. 

The Committee of Economic Experts, composed 
of delegates from each of the member nations, 
met on January 12 and is still in session. It is 
reviewing the economic problems which confront 
various member governments, seeking the best 
means to solve them by self-help and cooperative 
effort among the eight nations involved. 

The Committee on Information, Cultural, 
Education and Labor activities started its meet- 
ing in Bangkok yesterday. It is composed of 
experts of the member governments and will make 


1For the final communique issued at Bangkok on 
Feb. 25, 1955, at the close of the first meeting of the 
Council, see BULLETIN of Mar. 7, 1955, p. 371. 
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recommendations to improve the cooperative effort 
of Searo in these fields. 

The Committee to combat Communist subver- 
sion is also meeting to consider matters in its 
sphere. 

The recommendations of the Committees will 
shortly be forwarded to the Council Represen- 
tatives and, after review, incorporated in their 
report. The Council Representatives meeting 
which opened today is under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. Max W. Bishop, the new United States 
Ambassador to Thailand, who serves concurrently 
as Seato Council Representative for the United 
States. The Chairmanship rotates on a monthly 
basis and fell to the United States during Janu- 
ary. The other representatives were: Mr. David 
O. Hay for Australia, Baron Albert de Schoenen 
for France, Mr. Foss Shanahan for New Zealand, 
Mr. Syed Khalil-ur-Rehman for Pakistan, Mr. 
Jose Alejandrino for the Philippines, Luang 
Bhadravadi for Thailand, Sir Berkeley Gage for 
the United Kingdom. 


U.S. Gives Viet-Nam $37 Million 
for Refugee Resettlement 


The International Cooperation Administration 
on January 18 announced approval of a $37-mil- 
lion program to assist free Viet-Nam in the re- 
settlement of political refugees from the north 
during the 1956 fiscal year. The basic objective 
of the program is to assist in the integration of 
the refugees into Viet-Nam’s economy within the 
shortest possible time. 

U.S. aid will be used to provide agricultural 
tools, seeds, fertilizers, work animals, loan credits 
to refugees, equipment for the preparation and 
clearing of land, food distribution, and special 
educational activities. Some of the refugees will 
be resettled by the Viet-Nam Government on aban- 
doned land in southwest Viet-Nam. American 
agricultural experts, who recently cooperated with 
Viet-Nam Government agricultural technicians in 
making a survey of this land, reported it to be 
good land with a high fertility level. The exact 
acreage of this land to be provided to each refugee 
family has not yet been decided upon by the Viet- 
Nam Government. 

Ica support for the refugee resettlement pro- 
gram will help Viet-Nam to absorb more than 
500,000 civilian refugees who fled from the Com- 
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munists after July 1954.1 Provided with the land, 
tools, and equipment which they need to support 
themselves, these refugees will be able to contribute 
to the development of Viet-Nam’s economy. 

The refugees fled from the Communists when 
Viet Minh forces obtained control of Viet-Nam 
north of the 17th parallel. President Eisenhower 
announced that the United States would assist 
non-Communists from the north to evacuate and 
settle in the south. Initially U.S. Navy transports 
and about $10 million for tents and relief supplies 
were made available for this purpose. 

When the magnitude of the flow of refugees to 
the south became evident, an overall refugee pro- 
gram was developed and the expenditure of $35 
million in U.S. aid was authorized. Later, supple- 
mentary aid was provided, bringing the total for 
1955 to $55.8 million. These funds were used to 
help cover transportation costs, reception facili- 
ties—including tents and housing materials—food, 
medical supplies, and temporary subsistence al- 
lowances. The French and Vietnamese Govern- 
ments also contributed to this program for civilian 
refugees. 

In fiscal 1955, $320 million in U.S. military and 
economic aid was provided, primarily to help the 
Vietnamese Government to rehabilitate war-dev- 
astated areas and put the country’s economy on a 
stable and eventually self-sufficient basis. 


Revised Regulation on 
Radioisotope Distribution 


Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, on January 10 announced issu- 
ance of a revised regulation—“Licensing of By- 
product Material”—which removes certain restric- 
tions on the sale of radioisotopes abroad and sim- 
plifies procedures governing domestic distribu- 
tion.” 

The revised regulation sets up procedures by 
which scientists in other countries may more easily 
obtain U.S.-produced radioisotopes. It makes 
more conveniently available to them radioactive 
materials for use in medicine, agriculture, indus- 
try, and the physical sciences. Scientists and re- 
search groups in other nations can now deal di- 


1For a report of the evacuation, see BULLETIN of Feb. 
7, 1955, p. 222. 
* For text of revised regulation, see 21 Fed. Reg. 213. 
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rectly with production and distribution centers in 
this country. 

In the United States the revised regulation will 
help American researchers and the growing body 
of radioisotope users by raising the limit on quan- 
tities of radioactive materials available to each 
user under general license. These increased quan- 
tities, while far below those which could cause any 
danger to the general population, are neverthe- 
less of importance to research and to practical ap- 
plications of radioisotopes in science and industry. 

The revised regulation is effective February 10, 
1956. It replaces the existing “Radioisotopes Dis- 
tribution” regulation, first issued in 1951, govern- 
ing distribution and use of radioisotopes shipped 
to distributors and consumers from various Arc 
installations through the Commission’s Isotopes 
Division in Oak Ridge, 'Tenn.* 

A system of general and specific licenses is 
established by the new regulation covering dis- 
tribution of byproduct radioactive materials pro- 
duced in nuclear reactors. The revision brings 
the regulation into conformity with the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 and liberalizes export pro- 
cedures as announced by Dr. Willard F. Libby of 
the Commission during the International Con- 
ference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in 
Geneva last August.‘ 


Foreign Distribution 


The revised regulation eliminates a number of 
administrative steps now required before reactor- 
produced radioisotopes may be shipped abroad. 
Except for export to Soviet-bloc countries, Com- 
mission licensees in the United States will now 
be able to ship byproduct materials having an 
atomic number from 3 to 83, inclusive, directly to 
persons abroad. 

These former requirements are eliminated: (1) 
appointment by foreign governments of repre- 
sentatives in the United States before users in 
their countries could obtain radioisotopes from 
the United States; and (2) reports from foreign 
representatives, on request, on the results of use 
of radioactive materials shipped to their coun- 
tries. 

The Commission will keep itself informed as 
to the kind, quantity, and destination of exports 
by having U.S. licensees report to the Commis- 


* BULLETIN of July 30, 1951, p. 181. 
‘ Ibid., Sept. 5, 1955, p. 381. 
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sion within 90 days after an export, showing the 
kind and quantity of isotopes exported, the con- 
signee’s name and address, and the date of export. 

Provision is made for filing applications for 
specific licenses to export other byproduct mate- 
rials and to export byproduct material to Soviet- 
bloc countries, but the Commission will not issue 
such licenses if, in its opinion, the proposed export 
would be inimical to the common defense and 
security. 


Domestic Distribution 


The revised regulation lists 65 byproduct ma- 
terials which may, within specified levels of radio- 
activity, be possessed under general license, 
provided that no person shall at any one time 
possess more than 10 scheduled quantities. The 
old regulation did not list these byproducts by 
name, but provided generally for exemption from 
licensing of beta- or gamma-emitting materials 
up to a total of 11 microcuries. (‘“Microcurie” 
means that amount of radioactive material which 
disintegrates at the rate of 37,000 atoms per sec- 
ond.) The levels subject to general licensing in 
the revised regulation generally are somewhat 
higher than those exempted heretofore. 

Marketing of a more effective static eliminator 
containing polonium-210 is aided. Such elimina- 
tors must be manufactured in accordance with 
Commission-approved specifications contained in 
the manufacturer’s license. A similar provision 
in the old regulation was confined to eliminators 
containing not more than 125 microcuries of 
polonium-210, Under the revised regulation li- 
censed manufacturers may distribute to persons 
not having specific licenses static eliminators con- 
taining up to 500 microcuries of polonium-210. 

The revised regulation provides a new category 
of sealed sources—spark gap and electronic tubes 
containing not more than 5 microcuries of cesium- 
137 or nickel-63 per tube, or not more than 1 
microcurie of cobalt-60 per tube—which, when 
manufactured according to the approved specifi- 
cations, may be distributed to persons not having 
specific licenses. 

In issuing the revised regulation the Commis- 
sion said that its usual practice of publishing a 
proposed regulation and inviting comment was 
not followed because the revisions made are for 
the most part designed to remove certain present 
restrictions and to clarify present provisions, and 
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not to impose additional requirements on licensees 
or applicants. In connection with consideration 
of further amendments, interested persons may 
submit written comments and suggestions to the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Washington 25, 
D.C., attention the Director, Division of Civilian 
Application. 


Ambassador Wadsworth To Represent 
U.S. in Atomic Agency Negotiations 


The Department of State announced on January 
26 (press release 45) that Ambassador James J. 
Wadsworth has been designated as the U.S. 
Representative for International Atomic Energy 
Agency Negotiations. The Agency was first pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower for developing the 
peaceful uses of the atom. Ambassador Morehead 
Patterson conducted these negotiations for the 
United States until his resignation on November 
30, 1955. 

Ambassador Wadsworth, who will have offices 
in the Department of State, will represent the 
United States at a meeting in Washington of the 
12 countries engaged in the preparation of a stat- 
ute for the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
This meeting, which was called by the United 
States, is to begin on February 27. 

Ambassador Wadsworth will continue as Dep- 
uty Representative of the United States to the 
United Nations, where he has been serving since 
his appointment in February 1953. During this 
time, he has been active at all subsequent sessions 
of the General Assembly, has served as U.S. Rep- 
resentative at several sessions of the Economic and 
Social Council, and has been Deputy U.S. Repre- 
sentative on the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission and on the Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee. 


U.S. Representatives on WHO Board 


The Senate on January 25 confirmed Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Brady to be the representative of the 


* For text of draft statute, see BULLETIN of Oct. 24, 1955, 
p. 666. 





United States on the Executive Board of the 
World Health Organization. On January 27 
President Eisenhower appointed Dr. Charles W, 
Mayo to be alternate U.S. representative. 


Under Secretary Hoover To Visit int 
in Berlin and Bonn Wit 


The Department of State announced on Janu- } 
ary 24 (press release 40) that Under Secretary 
Hoover will leave on February 2 for a 4-day visit 
to Germany. On February 5 Mr. Hoover will be 
the principal speaker at ceremonies in Berlin | 
marking the tenth anniversary of radio station 
RIAS (Radio in the American Sector). Dr.) 
James B. Conant, U.S. Ambassador to the German 
Federal Republic, will preside, and it is expected 
that German Foreign Minister Heinrich von ) 
Brentano and other West German, Berlin, and 
American officials will participate. 

While Mr. Hoover is in Berlin, he will also take } of t 





part in the dedication of a new vocational high | nat. 
school named in honor of his father, former Presi- | 1 
dent Hoover. j the 
On the way to Berlin for these occasions, the Sta 
Under Secretary will call upon Chancellor Konrad | aa 
wh 


Adenauer and Foreign Minister von Brentano at } 
Bonn. He will fly back directly from Berlin to} 5" 


Washington on February 6. 1 
nor 
sin, 

Former Senator Upton Named | J 

to Mixed Board at Bonn E tio 


) 
The Department of State announced on Janu- | P™ 
ary 25 (press release 44) that former Senator; ‘ 
Robert W. Upton has been appointed as the Amer- } 
ican member of the Mixed Board sitting at Bonn 
which deals with matters of clemency and parole ' 
for prisoners in German war crimes cases. The ! tio 
Mixed Board, which was established by interna- be 
tional agreement, is composed of American, | bet 
British, French, and German citizens. It is an } ‘ 


independent body exercising a quasijudicial func ey, 
tion, and its members are not subject to govern- _—— pp, 
mental instructions. pl 
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Within the Department of State 


Statement by Secretary Dulles * 


I am glad to have this opportunity to discuss 
with you the arrangements which we have made 
in the Department of State, at the direction of the 
President, for administering the economic aspects 
of the mutual security program through the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 

The basic principles and philosophy governing 
the relationships between Ica and the rest of the 
State Department stem from the President’s Re- 
organization Plan No. 7 of 1953.2. The studies 
which culminated in that plan pointed to three 
general conclusions : 


1s the desirability of consolidating foreign eco- 
nomic and technical-assistance programs under a 
single person for all areas of the world ; 

2. the basic difference in method and type of 
activity between these programs and the tradi- 
tional foreign-policy responsibilities in the De- 
partment of State; and 

3. the necessity for effective foreign-policy 
guidance to these programs by the Secretary of 
State. 


These conclusions were embodied in Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 7. These arrangements proved to 
be very useful and satisfactory in actual operation 
between 1953 and 1955. 

In transferring responsibility for mutual se- 
curity operations to the Secretary of State, the 
President recognized the success of these princi- 
ples which he had established in Reorganization 





* Made before the Subcommittee on Technical Assistance 
Programs of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
on Jan. 23 (press release 39). 

* BULLETIN of June 15, 1953, p. 852. 
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! Integration of the International Cooperation Administration 


Plan No. 7 and reaffirmed them for application in 
the new arrangements he then set up. In his let- 
ter to the Secretary, April 15, 1955,° with respect 
to this transfer, the President said : 


Consistent with this approach we should avoid dispersal 
of operating responsibilities either within the Department 
or to agencies outside the Department. 

A third objective stated in 1953 was the freeing of the 
Secretary of State from operating responsibilities so that 
he, assisted by his Under Secretary, could devote a pre- 
ponderance of attention to foreign policy. These two im- 
portant considerations are recognized in the Executive 
order * which will assign maximum responsibilities to a 
single key official within the Department of State. 


In his message to Congress on the 1955 mutual 
security program, the President referred further 
to the new organizational arrangement as fol- 
lows: 


The International Cooperation Administration will be 
a new semi-autonomous unit within the Department of 
State. Its director will report directly to the Secretary 
of State and will, on the Secretary’s behalf, give super- 
vision and direction to the mutual security operations per- 
formed within the Department of State. 

This responsibility will require that the International 
Cooperation Administration have the capacity to make 
and carry out operating decisions within broad policy 
guides established by the Secretary of State. It will like- 
wise require that the Director of the International Coop- 
eration Administration have his own complement of 
supporting staff and program personnel, both in Washing- 
ton and in the field. It will be his responsibility to assure 
that appropriate policy guide lines are secured from the 
Secretary of State, and within those guide lines he will 
issue the necessary instructions to the field to carry out 
its policy. 


* Tbid., May 2, 1955, p. 715. 
* Tbid., May 30, 1955, p. 889. 
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Basis of Organization Plan 


This philosophy of organization was not some- 
thing pulled out of the blue in 1953. It has a solid 
basis in past experience. The Department has at 
various times administered the economic portion 
of the initial program of aid to Greece and Turkey 
before it was included in the Marshall plan, and 
the programs of relief assistance and interim aid 
to certain European countries which preceded the 
Marshall plan. However, the Department’s most 
extensive operational experience in the foreign- 
assistance field was with the technical-assistance 
program which was administered by the Technical 
Cooperation Administration from 1950 until 1953. 

Initially in the technical cooperation program 
the Administrator was directed to use existing fa- 
cilities of the Department and the technical 
capacities of other Government agencies as much 
as possible in carrying out the program. This 
in effect meant using the regional bureaus of the 
Department for the programing process, the De- 
partment’s administrative facilities for adminis- 
trative support, and the technical staffs and fa- 
cilities of other Government agencies for actual 
program operations in the field. This decentral- 
ized arrangement, in which the Tca Administrator 
was little more than a coordinator, did not, I un- 
derstand, prove satisfactory, and it became nec- 
essary, in the interests of speeding up the program 
and making it more effective, to centralize pro- 
gram functions and operations much more fully 
under the Tca Administrator. This reversal of 
organizational policy as a result of practical ex- 
perience took place while Tca was in the Depart- 
ment, a year and a half before its transfer under 

Reorganization Plan No. 7. 

This background and the quotations cited from 
the President’s directives make clear that the suc- 
cess of the new organizational arrangement should 
not be measured by the extent to which the vari- 
ous Offices of the Ica have been integrated with 
the other offices of the Department of State. In 
fact, the recent reorganization contemplated con- 
tinuance of the earlier distinction between mutual] 
security operations and the traditional function 
of the Department in the conduct of international 
relations. The new plan provided, of course, 
that both of these would be directly under the 
Secretary of State. This arrangement is yield- 
ing mutual] benefits in the form of closer coordina- 
tion at the staff and working levels as well as 
among the top officials. 
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The Secretary of State is, of course, directly 
responsible for policy formulation and for policy 
guidance to the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration. In matters of 
broad application or unusual importance I pro- 
vide this guidance in discussion with Mr. Hol- 
lister—or Mr. Hoover does in my behalf. 

After this policy guidance has been given, Ica | 
then undertakes to develop and prepare pro- 
grams to carry out the decided policies in the most 
effective way. The development of these pro- 
grams is closely coordinated with the appropriate 
Assistant Secretary and members of his staff. | 
However, Mr. Hoover or I make the final review 
of these programs and of the funds believed | 
needed for them before the programs are presented 
to the Congress. 

The Ica is responsible for the numerous detail: | 
of implementing programs once they are author- 
ized. However, at this stage also the appropriate 
Assistant Secretary and his staff work closely with 
Ica and provide policy guidance as the actual 
-arrying out of the programs unfolds. Here, too, | 
Mr. Hoover or I take any steps necessary to assure | 
that the program continues to be in support of our 
policy objectives. 

We are confident that these arrangements are | 
resulting in greater effectiveness both for Ica 
program operations and for other activities of 
the Department. 





RE ee ee 


Parallelism in Organizational Structure 


This result is facilitated and liaison at all levels 
has been enhanced by the general parallelism in 
organizational structure between Ica and the rest 
of the Department, which was one of the features 
of the 1953 reorganization. This parallelism does 
not constitute duplication or overlapping but is 
a deliberate arrangement to make coordination 
easier. For example, Ica has country desks ger- 
erally paralleling those in the regional bureaus of , 
the Department. Departmental desk officers do 
not have authority over, or responsibility for, Ics 
operations in their countries. The Ica country 
desks are used to develop specific country pro- 
grams; to oversee the orderly execution of these 
programs; and to control and expedite Ica pro- 
grams in the countries involved. The Depart- 
mental desks collaborate closely with their Ica 
colleagues at each major step in the program proc: 4 
ess to assure that the amount, composition, and 


ey ET 


~ 


a oe 


timing of the country programs are consistent 
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with U.S. foreign-policy objectives in the countries 
concerned. The Ica desks are heavily involved 
in program operations as well as program formu- 
lation, and Departmental desks have many other 
duties which are not related to Ica work. Both 
the Departmental and Ica desks have full-time 
and demanding assignments. For this reason no 
savings would be anticipated if we combined these 
desk operations, and responsibility for the two 
different functions would be seriously confused. 

The responsibilities of the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Economic Affairs and of the Director 
of Ica are also distinct. The Deputy Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs is responsible for 
work involved in developing and establishing the 
broad foreign economic policy of the U.S. The 
Director of Ica is responsible for operation of the 
foreign-assistance programs. Broad economic 
policy includes, in addition to policy regarding 
the programs operated by Ica, those areas of 
trade, transport, financial, and economic policy 
which are integral parts of our foreign policy 
for which the Secretary of State is responsible. 
These activities may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing: reciprocal trade agreements; treaties of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation; bilateral 
aviation agreements; telecommunications conven- 
tions; foreign-policy guidance to United States 
representatives on the International Bank and 
State Department participation in Export-Import 
Bank policies; and cooperation with the Economic 
and Social Council and the special agencies of 
the United Nations. These examples serve to in- 
dicate the breadth of work involving foreign eco- 
nomic policy which exists irrespective of aid 
programs. 

The work of the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs and of the Director of Ica are 
closely related, of course, since the foreign eco- 
nomic policy of the United States is one of the 
guiding factors within which Ica accomplishes its 
work. Similarly, the Ica Director quite natur- 
ally develops special knowledge, judgments, and 
points of view about questions of foreign economic 
policy. His observations on these matters are 
very useful to the Secretary, to the Under Secre- 
tary, and to the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Economie Affairs. ‘There is a need for mutual 


consultation between Ica and the Department’s 
Bureau of Economic Affairs on applicability of 
general policy considerations in individual cases, 
and while there is a full and complete interchange 
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between the Director of Ica and the Deputy Un- 
der Secretary for Economic Affairs, therefore, 
and between their staffs, each of them has separate 
responsibilities. 


Administrative and Housekeeping Operations 

The same principles apply to the administra- 
tive and housekeeping operations of Ica and the 
Department of State. For example, Ica still has 
a separate budget office, a separate personnel 
office and security system. These are not evi- 
dences of overlapping or duplication, since in each 
case these administrative activities are necessary 
and integral adjuncts to the performance of the 
basic and different Ica and State Department 
functions. Approximately the same number of 
personnel would be required, regardless of whether 
the offices are merged or maintained under their 
respective organizations. We have, however, 
established much closer coordination between the 
officials responsible for these functions and are 
currently examining the functions as performed 
by both agencies to see how we can coordinate them 
better. Under Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 
1953 we had already effected integration of some 
housekeeping functions. For example, within 
Foa we had consolidated three general counsels 
into one, four budget offices into one, and two 
personnel offices into one. To consolidate house- 
keeping functions further, however, would very 
likely save no money and would inevitably con- 
fuse responsibility for mutual security operations 
with those of the other offices of the Department. 
Further, there should be noted in the excerpt 
above from the President’s message to Congress 
his reference to the requirement “that the Direc- 
tor of the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion have his own complement of supporting staff 
and program personnel, both in Washington and 
in the field.” 

Since Ica has been in the Department, although 
a separate unit therein, the Director of Ica and 
senior officials of the Department have initiated a 
series of specific investigations and studies to im- 
prove work coordination and eliminate possible 
overlapping. As one result of these studies, for 
example, it has been decided to abolish five Ica 
missions in Western Europe and to combine the 
remaining work of Ica with the embassy economic 
sections. It is anticipated that this development 
will occur in other countries as aid diminishes. 
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Plans are also under way to coordinate Ica activi- 
ties in Latin America more closely with the em- 
bassies there. We have also increased direct 
daily coordination in Washington through such 
devices as fuller exchange of personnel between 
staff meetings of Ica and other offices of the De- 
partment. A number of joint working groups 
have recently studied possibilities for improved 
coordination and closer liaison in administrative 
and staff service functions, and similar studies are 
under way in the policy and program areas. We 
are proceeding, therefore, to take full advantage 
of Ica’s location in the Department to improve co- 
ordination and eliminate any actual duplication. 

Since the transfer into the State Department 
of responsibilities relating to the mutual security 
program, we have continued to carry out opera- 
tions abroad under the same pattern of relation- 
ships as had been provided by Executive order for 
several years. This pattern provides for commu- 
nications between the Ica headquarters and Ica 
mission chiefs in the field through the communi- 
cations facilities of the State Department. The 
ambassador is kept fully informed of these com- 
munications in order to assist him in discharging 
his responsibility for general direction and leader- 
ship of the entire U.S. effort within the country. 
The ambassador is responsible for assuring a coop- 
erative country-team operation and for assuring 
that annual program plans, negotiations with the 
local government, and all other matters of political 
importance are treated in accordance with our for- 
eign policy and in the best interest of our relations 
with the local government. 

This basic scheme has worked well in most coun- 
tries, but we are now obtaining a review of field 
arrangements by a group of State and Ica officers 
who are thoroughly experienced with these mat- 
ters in the field. This review will undoubtedly 
lead to some adjustments, although it seems likely 
that no rigid pattern of further integration would 
be uniformally applicable to all countries. Varia- 
tions in the size and character of aid programs and 
other U.S. problems and U.S. representation may 
require that any basic plan of field organization 
be adjusted to local circumstances. In the case of 
the U.S. operations missions in five European 
countries which we have already abolished, the 
embassy counselor for economic affairs has been 
designated as Ica representative and will super- 
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vise a combined embassy economic staff and Ica 
staff. In several other countries the Ica activi- 
ties and the embassy economic work have been 
partially or fully combined under common super- 


vision. The current study of these arrangements 
may indicate the respective local situation in which 
one or another of these plans would be the best | 
arrangement. There is no evidence that the fur- 
ther integration of State and Ica staffs in the field | 
will produce any substantial economies, although ) 
an improvement in operations might result. 
In summary, we shall, as a continuing project, 
make a general effort to improve coordination and 
eliminate overlapping functions wherever desir- 
able. Although we feel that policy and opera- 
tions should remain separate in Washington, we 
are moving toward joint use of staff in the field | 
wherever practicable. | 





— — 


Continuation of Aid to ) 
Denmark, U.K., Italy 
The International Cooperation Administration 


announced on January 19 that its Director, John 
B. Hollister, had on that day notified Congress | 


of a Presidential determination to continue aid ) 
under the mutual security program to Denmark, | 


the United Kingdom, and Italy. The Presi- 
dential determination is required by the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951 (the Bat- 
tle Act) because those countries shipped $282,977 
worth of industrial commodities to European 
Soviet-bloc countries. 

As in some previous cases the shipments by 
Denmark and the United Kingdom were con- 
tracted before the commodities came within the 
purview of the act. The Italian shipment re- 
sulted from an administrative error. None of the 
shipments included arms, ammunition, imple- 
ments of war, or atomic energy materials. 

Presidential determinations are made _period- 
ically as required by section 103 (b) of the Battle 
Act. This section provides that the President 
“may direct the continuance of . . . assistance toa 
country which permits shipments of items other 
than arms, ammunition, implements of war, and 
atomic energy materials when . . . the cessation 
of aid would clearly be detrimental to the security 
of the United States.” 
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The Saint Lawrence Seaway 


REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT ON THE STATUS AND PROGRESS OF THE SAINT LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1955! 


The Seaway 

The Saint Lawrence Seaway, which is being 
undertaken jointly by the Governments of the 
United States and Canada for their mutual se- 
curity and economic benefit, will constitute a 
modernized waterway system with canals, seven 
locks and appurtenant facilities between Montreal 
and Lake Ontario, a distance of about 185 miles. 
Also involved is channel enlargement in open- 
river portions of this reach, as well as channel 
deepening in the existing 27-mile Welland Canal, 
connecting Lakes Ontario and Erie. 

With these new facilities, modern ocean-going 
freighters can operate between the upper reaches 
of the Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean 
through the Welland Canal and the improved 
Connecting Channels above Lake Erie. Normal 
water surface of Lake Superior is 602 feet above 
sea level. 

Authorization of a project for deepening the 
Connecting Channels above Lake Erie in the 
Detroit, St. Clair and St. Marys Rivers, and in 
Lake St. Clair and the Straits of Mackinac is now 
pending in Congress. With such deepening, the 
controlling channel depth over the full inland 
route between Montreal and the head of the lakes 
will be increased to 27 feet. 

The eastern frontier of the Great Lakes ship- 
ping fleet will be extended from Ogdensburg, New 
York, 600 miles to Seven Islands, Quebec, and to 
other points in the Saint Lawrence Gulf. Sailing 





* Transmitted to the President by the Administrator 
of the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
on Dec. 15 and by the President to the Congress on Jan. 12. 
(H. Doc. 293, 84th Cong., 2d sess.). 
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distance from the ocean to the head of the lakes is 
some 2,300 miles. 

The Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration (generally referred to herein as “the 
Corporation”) is constructing the navigational 
improvements in United States territory within 
the 114-mile International Section of the St. 
Lawrence River, extending from Lake Ontario 
downstream to St. Regis, New York. The Inter- 
national Section is generally divided into the 
Thousand Islands Section and the International 
Rapids Section. 

These navigational improvements include (1) 
the 10-mile Long Sault Canal with two locks and 
appurtenant facilities which include highway and 
railway relocation, bridge construction, and a 
highway tunnel under one of the locks in the 
International Rapids Section of the river near 
Massena, New York; (2) channel enlargement in 
the eastern approach to the Long Sault Canal 
adjacent to Cornwall Island; (3) lowering of 
scattered obstructive rock shoals in the Thousand 
Islands Section, chiefly in the vicinity of Alex- 
andria Bay, New York, and (4) navigation 
channel markings. 

These works, together with the concurrent navi- 
gational improvements being provided by Canada 
between Lake Erie and Montreal, and the related 
power development in the 46-mile International 
Rapids Section, Ogdensburg to St. Regis, New 
York, being performed by the Power Authority 
of the State of New York in conjunction with the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
will afford a channel from Lake Erie to Montreal 
with a controlling depth of 27 feet. 
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Channel, canal and lock dimensions and other 
features of the United States portion are as 
follows: 


Minimum channel width in river...... 450 feet 
Bottom width of Long Sault Canal...... 442 feet 
Lock dimensions and data: 
ED ay ree es Cade tang gps! 6 80 feet 
Length, between upper and lower serv- 

PROM Dette ae id) erg kiwi ow, Sieve 860 feet 
OS ere eer ee 768 feet 
Minimum depth over sills ........ 30 feet 
(Oe a er er eae ; 49 feet 
eG NEES ic liens bs ee hin A ecw: a) eo . miter type 
Emergency gate (upper lock) ...... vertical lift 
Height of lower miter gates...... ; 85 feet 


This modernization will change the controlling 
channel depth over this waterway, Lake Erie to 
Montreal, from 14 to 27 feet, reduce the number 
of lift locks to be transited by ships from 25 to 
14, and add seven new locks with controlling di- 
mensions of 768 x 80 x 30 feet as compared to 
existing controlling dimensions of 252 x 44 x 14 
feet. 

The scheduled completion date for the new 
United States Seaway works for initial naviga- 
tion service is July, 1958. This is the target date 
for the creation of the power pool in the Interna- 
tional Rapids Section, which pool will also serve 
the Seaway. Full-scale navigation service of these 
new deep-water seaway facilities being con- 
structed by both countries is expected to begin 
with the 1959 shipping season. 


Organization 

The Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration was established by Public Law 358, 83d 
Congress, 68 Stat. 92, approved May 13, 1954. It 
is subject to the direction and supervision of the 
President, or the head of such agency as he may 
designate. By Executive Order 10534, dated June 
9, 1954, this responsibility was given to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

During the month of August, 1955, Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert B. Anderson, who had 
been exercising this supervisory authority on be- 
half of the Secretary of Defense, resigned from 
his post, and Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker was chosen by Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son to succeed to the responsibilities of executive 
supervision of the Corporation. 

The Corporation is charged with the responsi- 
bility of constructing, operating and maintaining 
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the United States share of the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway works located in the Thousand Islands 
Section (68 miles) and International Rapids See- 
tion (46 miles) of the Saint Lawrence River, in 
the interest of national security and economic 
development. 

The Corporation is authorized (1) to consum- 
mate certain arrangements with The St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority of Canada relative to construc. 
tion of the Seaway between Lake Erie and Mon- 
treal; (2) to finance the United States share of 
the Seaway costs on a self-liquidating basis by 
the issuance of revenue bonds to the United States 
Treasury; (3) to establish with the Canadian Au- 
thority mutually satisfactory arrangements for 
the coordinated control and operation of the Sea- 
way; (4) to negotiate with Canada on agreements 
for tolls and other purposes, and (5) to coordi- 
nate its activities with those connected with the 
correlated power development. 

The Corporation is an instrumentality of the 
United States operating under the management 
of an Administrator, a Deputy Administrator, 
and an Advisory Board, consisting of five mem- 
bers, all of whom are appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The officials, the Advisory Board, and the Board 
of Engineering Consultants of the Corporation 
are: 


Lewis G. Castle, Administrator 

Martin W. Oettershagen, Deputy Administrator 
Raymond F. Stellar, Engineer 

E. Reece Harrill, Comptroller-Treasurer 
Edward R. Place, Information Officer 
Edward L. Lacey, Administrative Officer 
Guerin Todd, Jr., General Counsel 

Advisory Board 

John C. Beukema, North Muskegon, Michigan 
Harry C. Brockel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Kenneth M. Lloyd, Youngstown, Ohio 

Hugh Moore, Easton, Pennsylvania 

Edward J. Noble, New York, New York 

toard of Enginecring Consultants 

C. E. Blee, Knoxville, Tennessee 

I’. W. Edwards, Muscatine, Iowa 

E. Mounford Fucik, Chicago, Illinois 

Charles M. Wellons, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


On September 2, 1954, pursuant to Section 8 of 
the Act creating the Corporation, the Corporation 
designated the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, to serve as its design, contracting and 
construction agent. 

The design and construction are subject to the 
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direction and approval of the Corporation. Con- 
struction is performed by private contractors 
under competitive bidding. 

Officers of the Corps of Engineers concerned 
with this work include: 


Lieutenant General S. D. Sturgis, Chief of Engineers, 
Washington, D.C. 
Major General Charles G. Holle, Deputy Chief of En- 
gineers for Construction, Washington, D.C. 
Brigadier General Paul D. Berrigan, Division En- 
gineer, Chicago, Illinois 
Colonel Loren W. Olmstead, District Engineer, Buffalo, 
New York 
Colonel Olmstead is the Contracting Officer. 
These and other officers of the Corps of Engineers 
and their civilian staffs participate in engineering 
design, construction scheduling and construction 
superintendence. 
In addition to its supervisory functions, the 
Corporation coordinates its activities with other 
Federal Agencies, and the following entities: 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada 
Power Authority of the State of New York 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
Saint Lawrence River Joint Board of Engineers 
International Joint Commission 


Financing 


In order to finance the construction of the 
United States portion of the Seaway, the Cor- 
poration is authorized and empowered to issue to 
the Secretary of the Treasury revenue bonds pay- 
able from Corporation shipping toll revenues, 
with the provision that not to exceed $105 million 
shall be outstanding at any one time. It is fur- 
ther provided that not to exceed 10 percentum of 
the authorized bonds shall be issued during the 
first year and not to exceed 40 percentum during 
any subsequent year. The obligations of the 
Corporation shall have maturities agreed upon 
by the Secretary of the Treasury not in excess of 
00 years, and shall bear interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Since the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation’s project is created by law as a self- 
liquidating undertaking, the Corporation is re- 
quired to recover from toll revenues all costs of 
operating and maintaining the works under the 
administration of the Corporation, including de- 
preciation, payment of interest on the obligations 
of the Corporation, and payments in lieu of taxes. 
In addition, the Corporation’s revenue from tolls 
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must be sufficient to amortize the obligations of 
the Corporation over a period not to exceed 50 
years. 

The Corporation has given special considera- 
tion to the subject of its responsibilities under the 
enabling act and has had extensive consultations 
with other interested agencies of the government 
concerning the activities and operations of the 
Seaway which should be financed by the Corpora- 
tion, and as to the inclusion of the cost in the 
toll base. 

In ruling on a specific case relating to the in- 
stallation, maintenance and operation of aids to 
navigation, the Comptroller General rendered a 
decision B-215817, dated November 2, 1955, in 
which he stated: 

These provisions (of Public Law 358, 83rd Congress) 
reasonably establish an intent by the Congress that re- 
sponsibility for the administration and cost of the United 
States portion of the Seaway should be solely that of the 
Corporation and that all costs related to the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the Seaway should 
be recovered from the tolls collected... . 

The Corporation is authorized and directed to 
negotiate with The St. Lawrence Seaway Author- 
ity of Canada, or such other agency as may be 
designated by the Government of Canada, an 
agreement as to the rules for the measurement of 
vessels and cargoes, and the rates of charges or 
tolls to be levied for the use of the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway, and for an equitable division of the reve- 
nues of the Seaway between the Corporation and 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada. 

The financial statement and summary cost and 
progress report for the year ended June 30, 1955, 
appear at the conclusion of this report. 


Review of Progress and Status of Project 

The efforts of the Corporation for the past fiscal 
year were devoted primarily to organization, to 
the initiation of design and construction programs 
in conjunction with the Corps of Engineers, to 
coordinating negotiations with The Canadian St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority and the Power Au- 
thority of the State of New York, and to the 
awarding of initial contracts for the construction 
effort. 

Seaway Corporation headquarters for adminis- 
trative direction were established in Washington, 
D.C., in July, 1954. The headquarters consist of 


* Not printed here. 











the Office of the Administrator, the Engineer, the 
Comptroller-Treasurer, the Information Officer, 
and the Administrative Officer. 

To provide the most efficient working arrange- 
ments at the field level with the Corps of En- 
gineers, United States Army, the Corporation 
established an office in Buffalo, New York, to be 
operated during the engineering-design and con- 
tract-award period in order to expedite day-to-day 
supervision and processing of engineering and 
related matters, and supervision of construction 
activities. The Deputy Administrator with a 
small staff is presently stationed at Buffalo. 

Ground was broken in April, 1955, for the ex- 
cavation of the 10-mile Long Sault Canal and 
Locks. A subsidiary office was established in 
Massena, New York, near the principal worksite 
of the United States Seaway construction, for the 
purpose of coordinating, supervising. and repre- 
senting the Corporation there. Later the Mas- 
sena office will be the central office and main point 
of operation for the Corporation when the Seaway 
is open for traffic. A satisfactory building site 
has been selected in Massena for an Administra- 
tion Building, which is scheduled to be completed 
for occupancy in June, 1957, after which it will 
become the headquarters of the Corporation. 

Throughout the year, concentrated effort was 
applied to engineering design work originated for 
the Corporation primarily by the Buffalo District 
Office of the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army. Also hydraulic model studies have been 
under way in laboratories located at Vicksburg, 
Mississippi; Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Isling- 
ton, Ontario; together with extensive hydro- 
graphic surveying and probing in the river areas 
where channel enlargement is involved. 

Contracts for major excavation and related dike 
construction have been awarded in a total amount 
of $11 million for the removal of 22 million cubic 
yards of glacial till, clay, and rock, and for dike 
and embankment work. At the end of June, the 
overburden excavation included in these contracts 
was approximately 12 percent complete for the 
Robinson Bay Lock site, and about 11 percent com- 
plete for the Grasse River Lock site. 

By the end of 1955, overburden excavation for 
each Jock site was substantially more than half 
completed, and the excavation for the upper end 
of the Long Sault Canal was about half finished. 
The over-all] design effort was well advanced to- 
ward completion. Summing up the first con- 
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have held several meetings, the first of which took 








struction season, 9 percent of the total work ha pla 
been completed in terms of cost amounting te) are 


$8 million. : 
Seaway contractors are generally working two) 

10-hour shifts, in daylight, and at night unde 

floodlights, to meet contract completion dates) 

Construction activity will be restricted during the 

winter season, but work will be continued to the} 

maximum practicable extent. 
Principal project contractors are: 






Peter Kiewit Sons’ Company, Omaha, Nebraska, and) 
Morris-Knudsen Company, Inc., New York, New Yori| 
(joint venture), for the main portion of the Lon 
Sault Canal. 

Badgett Mine Stripping Corporation, Madisonville, Ken 
tucky, westerly end of the canal. 

Tecon Corporation, Dallas, Texas, at Robinson Bay Lock 
site. 

Dutcher Construction Corporation, Queenstown, Mary; 
land, at the Grasse River Lock site. 


During the fall, a materials testing laboratory 
at Massena was erected. Work was well advanced 
on a 21% mile section of highway in the Long Sault 
area. 

In February, 1955, negotiations were concluded} 
between the United States and Canada,’ whereby | 
the United States approved deferment of the con- 
struction of the authorized Point Rockway Canal | 
and Lock below Ogdensburg, New York. In lieu ; 
thereof, Canada is building the Iroquois Canal 
and Lock on the opposite side of the river. As 
stated in an exchange of diplomatic notes with 
Canada, these arrangements “eliminate uneconom- 
ical duplication of navigation facilities” and “re 
tain the development on a joint basis.” 

By another exchange of notes,* agreement was 
reached by the two Seaway entities for the joint 
construction of a bridge across Polly’s Gut be- 
tween the mainland of the United States and | 
Cornwall Island in Canada. This will be a com- 
bined railway-highway bridge crossing the inter- 
national boundary northeast of Massena, New 
York, in replacement of the existing South Chan- 
nel bridge at Cornwall Island, a low-level fixed 
structure which will have to be removed to permit 
passage of Seaway shipping. 

Members of United States and Canadian Com- | 
mittees were appointed on March 25, 1955, to ini- 
tiate preliminary toll studies. These committees 


- 


~~ 


\ 





* BuLLetin of Mar. 14, 1955, p. 487. 
* Tbid., Dec. 12, 1955, p. 978. 
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place at Montreal in June. Members designated 
are: 


United States Committee 
BE. Reece Harrill, Chairman 
Dr. Charles A. Taff 

H. M. Hochfeld 


Canadian Committee 
Charles Gavsie, Chairman 
J. C. Lessard 

G. A. Seott 


On September 22, 1955, Secretary of the Army 
Brucker made an inspection tour of the project, 
and proceeded on to Ottawa to meet with the ex- 
ecutive staff of the Canadian Seaway Authority, 
as well as Canadian Government Department of 
Defense personnel. 

Lieutenant General Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, together 
with Generals C. G. Holle, Paul D. Berrigan, and 
C. R. Smith, and Colonel L. W. Olmstead also 
made an inspection tour of the project in Sep- 
tember. Relations with the Corps have been ex- 
ceedingly cordial, and their cooperation and serv- 
ices have meant a great deal in the successful 
development and progress of the project. 

During the year, three meetings were held with 
the members of the Corporation’s Advisory 
Board. Their contributions have been of great 
value. 

The Corporation’s Board of Engineering Con- 
sultants is composed of engineers who have spe- 
cialized in hydraulics, soils, foundations, and 
canal design, and have had wide experience in 
other branches of engineering. They have ren- 
dered valuable service in the review and solution 
of major engineering problems. 

Several meetings have been held in Ottawa, 
Montreal, and Washington with the Honorable 
Lionel Chevrier, President of The St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority of Canada, and his staff. The 
agenda of these meetings included toll studies and 
also considerable exchange of engineering view- 
points and coordination of design and construc- 
tion matters which were mutually beneficial. Rela- 
tions with this Canadian counterpart of the Cor- 
poration are most harmonious, and the two entities 
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are working in an atmosphere of cooperative 
understanding. 

The Corporation and the Coast Guard have en- 
tered into a memorandum of understanding 
whereby the Corporation will utilize the technical 
services of the Coast Guard on a reimbursable 
basis in developing plans and specifications for 
the installation of the aids to navigation for the 
United States waters of the Seaway. The aids 
to be installed, operated and maintained by the 
Corporation will be within the Thousand Islands 
and International Rapids Section of the Saint 
Lawrence River comprising the 114-mile reach 
from Lake Ontario downstream to St. Regis. 

The Corporation will operate and maintain the 
locks, canals, channels, and navigational aids, and 
perform related work, including the collection of 
tolls. Accordingly, the organization is in the 
process of expansion to meet these responsibilities. 

Cumulative public interest of recent years in 
the Seaway manifested itself during the first con- 
struction season by an ever-increasing influx of 
visitors to Massena and the St. Lawrence Valley. 
To accommodate visitors desiring to view the Sea- 
way-Power projects in complete safety and with- 
out interference with operations, the Corporation, 
as well as the New York State Power Authority, 
provided “overlook stations” at several vantage 
points. The two entities jointly published educa- 
tional folders to satisfy many thousands of re- 
quests received from the general public for infor- 
mation. 

The Corporation wishes to acknowledge with 
deep appreciation the whole-hearted cooperation 
it has received from a number of government 
agencies, particularly the Department of the 
Army and the Department of Defense, in the per- 
formance of its activities. 





| Correction 


| BULLETIN of January 30, 1956, p. 176, second col- 
| umn: The first word in line 10 should be “identify.” 
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Calendar of Meetings’ 


Adjourned During January 1956 


U. N. Ecosoc Human Rights Commission: 8th Session of Sub- New York .......... Jan. 3-20 
commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities. 


Serato Committee of Economic Experts: Working Group ... Bangkok. .......... Jan. 5-11 

U. N. Ecare Inland Transport Committee: 5th Session. . . . Bangkok. .......... Jan. 9-14 

Wuo Committee on Administration and Finance. . . ... . Geneva. .......... . Jan. $16 

Serato Committee of Economic Experts. ........ .. .. Bangkok. . oe ee oe )6O TRS 

Royal Agricultural and Food Exhibition. . . Colombo (Ceylon) . see «es > Ben. 12-26 

International Tin Study Group: 3lst Meeting of Management Brussels . . 5 2 oe « = Sen, TH Gday) 
Committee. 

Unrer Standing Program Subcommittee: 2d Meeting .... Geneva. .......... .. Jan. 18-20 

Unrer Executive Committee: 2d Session . . Geneva. ... . 2 «sss. sss San. 28-27 

oe, Joint Working Party on Forest and Forest Products Geneva. ......... .. Jan, 23-28 

tatistics. 

Wao Working Group on Telecommunications of Regional Asso- Melbourne ........ . . Jan, 23-28* 
ciation V (Southwest Pacific). 

Caribbean Commission/Fao Technical Conference on Coopera- Georgetown (British Guiana) . . Jan. 24-31 
tives. 

U. N. Ecare Committee on Industry and Trade: 8th Session. . Bangalore (India) ..... .. Jan, 24-31 

SeteermIsOnnl ser SSOUDON 666. 6 es ee ss es 6G. ww ws .) 6am Zb-26 


In Session as of January 31, 1956 


North Pacific Fur Seal Conference . . Powe «we os « vs, Wieshitigtion.... Nov. 28- 

International Fair for Peace and Progress ces ss 2 « « « « Sided Trujillo ‘(Dominican Re- Dee. 20- 
public). 

U. N. Trusteeship Council: Standing Committee on Petitions. . New York .......... Jan. 3- 

Wuo Executive Board: 17th Session . . ele Sok = SoA. i Sk ae aes Sebo 

Inter-American Council of Jurists: 3d Meeting . coe ee « | | [Eb DD. a: es | 

Gat? Contracting Parties: 1956 Tariff Negotiations .... . a ee 


Scheduled February 1-Apri! 30, 1956 


U. N. Economic Commission for the Far East: 12th Session. . Bangalore (India) ...... . Feb. 2- 
Pan American Highway Congresses: Technical Committee on Buenos Aires ........ . Feb. 7- 
Terminology. 
N. Trusteeship Council: 17th Session . . is ws a BOWE: ck ek we es RR 
Fao Forestry and Forest Products Commission for Asia and Banpkok .. 40.4. 2.4 24 2. Bebsa-= 
Pacific: Subcommission on Teak. 
Inter-American Travel Congresses: Technical Committee on México,D.F ......... Feb. 13- 
Travel Promotion. 
Icao Panel on Vertical Separation of Aircraft: Ist Meeting. . . Montreal. .......... Feb. 14- 
Icem Executive Committee: 4th Session. . ........ +. 4Geneva. Feb. 14- 
U. N./Wmno International Hurricane Seminar . . Ciudad T rujillo ‘(Dominican Re- Feb. 16- 
ublic) 
Icem Council: 4th Session . is olen. pl Aas Seen Or eee 
Icao North Atlantic Regional Air Traffic Control Meeting . o> COniReAl.. . 26 sk ee ww | )6 6B 20 
Pan American Highway Congresses: Technical Committee on Caracas ........... Feb. 20- 
Financing of the Pan American Highway. 
U. N. International Wheat Conference: 2d Session . . . . Geneva. . M62s koh ee Bape 
Inter-American Travel Congresses: Technical Committee on Buenos Aires... ..... . Feb. 21- 


‘Travel Barriers. 
1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Jan. 24, 1956. Asterisks indicate tentative dates. Following 
is a list of abbreviations: U. N., United Nations; Xcosoc, "Economic and Social Council; Szaro, Southeast Asia Collective 


~~ 








~—— 





Defense Treaty Organization ; Ei ICAFE, Econom ic Commission for Asia and the Far i. ast: Wuo, World Health Organiza- | 


tion; UNREF, United Nations Re fugee Fund; Fao, Food and Agriculture Organization ; Ee E, Economie Commission for 

Europe: “Wmo, World Meteorological Org unization : Gatt, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; Icao, International 

Civil Aviation Organization; Ice, weg ‘rgovernmental Committee for Kuropean Migration; Io, Internationa Labor 

Organization; UNxEsco, United Nations ] iducational, Scientific and Cultural Organization ; Irv, International Telecom 

— U inion; Unic EF, United Nations Children’s Fund; Upu, Universal Postal Union; Oas, Organization of American 
ates, 
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Calendar of Meetings— (Continued 


Scheduled February 1-April 20, 1956—Continucd 


U. N. Trusteeship Council: 
trative Unions. 

International Atomic Energy Agency: 
on Draft Statute. 

Ino Governing Body: 1381st Session . 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: 
Executive Committee. 

U. N. Ecosoc Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations . 

—— Telecommunication Union: Meeting of Chairmen 
of Seven Ccir and Ccir Study Groups. 

Fao Intergovernmental Consultation on Epizootics . : 

Unesco Committee on International Exchange of Publications . 

U. N. Ecare Subcommittee on Electric Power . ‘ 

U. N. Ecosoc Commission on Human Rights: 12th Session 

Irv International Radio Consultative Committee (CctR): 
Group XI, Color Television Demonstrations. 

Unicer Executive Board and Program Committee 

SeatTo Council . . 

Inter-American Institute of ‘Agricultural Sciences: 
of Technical Advisory Council. 

Wno Regional Association VI (Europe): 2d Session : ; 

U. N. Ecosoc Commission on Status of Women: 10th Session . 

Inter-American Specialized Conference on the Conservation of 
the Resources of the Continental Shelf and Marine Waters. 

U. N. Ecare Railway Subcommittee: 4th Session sk 

8th International Congress on the Vineyard and Wine. , 

11th International Congress of Agricultural and Food Industries . 

U. N. Ecare: 4th Regional Conference of Statisticians . 

Itv International Radio Consultative Committee (Ccrr): 
Group XI, Color Television Le manne hg a 

U.N. Scientifie Committee on Radiation: Ist Meeting . 

Ungsco Conference of Experts on the Cultural Integration of 
Immigrants. 

Icao: 8d Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Meeting . 


Standing Committee on Adminis- 


Working-Level Meeting 


2d Meeting of Permanent 


Study 


‘Ist Meeting 


Study 


Itv International Radio Consultative Committee (Ccrr): Study 
Group XI, Color Television Demonstrations. 

9th Pan American Railway Congress. . : 

U. N. Economic Commission for Europe: 11th Session . 

Ito Petroleum Committee: 5th Session (reconvened) . 

Unesco Executive Board: 43d Session 

International Instrumentation-Automation Exhibition . 

9th International Film Festival . : 

Irv International Radio Consultative Committee (Corr) : 
Group XI, Color Television Demonstrations. 

UnEsco Conference on Asian-U. 8. Cultural Relations . 

6th Inter-American Travel Congress ; 

U. N. Ecosoc Statistical Commission: 9th Session ; : 

Itvu International Telegraphic Consultative Committee (Cerr): 
Study Group IV, Phototelegraphy and Facsimile. 

J. N. Economic and Social Council: 21st Session . 

Irv Administrative Council: 11th Session . . : 

South Pacific Commission: 3d Session of the C onference ; 

Irv International Telegraphic Consultative Committee (C crt). 
Study Group V, Joint Ccrr/Ccrr Committee on Pictosee 
raphy. 

U. N. Ecosoc Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 

Wno Executive Committee: 8th Session . 

Wmno Eastern Caribbean Hurricane Committee of Regional ‘As- 
sociation IV (North and Central America): 4th Session. 

5th International Philatelic Exhibition . 

Ito Coal Mines Committee: 6th Session . 

Uru Executive and Liaison Committee . ; 

Inter-American Ministers of Education: 2d Meeting ‘ 

Pan American Highway Congresses: 2d Meeting of Permanent 
Executive Committee. 

U. N. Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories: 7th Session. 

UneEsco/Oas Regional Conference on Free and Compulsory 
Education in Latin America, 


Study 


lith Session . 
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New York 
Washington . 


Geneva. 
Lima. 


New York 
Geneva. 


Paris. 
Paris . 
India 
New York 
New York 


New York 
Karachi . . 
Turrialba (Cos sta Rica) . 


Dubrovnik (Yugoslavia) 

CRONOCR a) tars eb es vein eles 

Ciudad Trujillo (Dominican Re- 
public) 

New Delhi 

Santiago 

Santiago 

Bangkok . 

Paris . 


New York 
Caracas 


Ciudad Trujillo (Dominican Re- 


public). 
London. 


Buenos Aires 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Madrid . 
Oslo . 
Cannes . ; 
The Hague . 


United States . ‘ 
San José (Costa Rica) : 
New York : 
London 


New York 
Geneva. 
Suva, Fiji. 
London. 


Geneva 

Geneva. . 

Ciudad Trujillo ‘(Dominican Re- 
public). 

New York 

Istanbul 

Bern . 

Lima. . 

Washin gton : 


New York 


Lima. 


Feb. 21- 
Feb. 27- 


Feb. 27- 
Feb. 27- 


Feb. 27 
Feb. 29— 


February 
February 
Mar. 5- 
Mar. 5- 
Mar. 5- 


Mar. 5— 
Mar. 6— 
Mar. 8&— 


Mar. 12- 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 15- 
Mar. 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 
Mar. 27- 


March * 
March * 


Apr. 3- 
Apr. 3- 


Apr. 3- 
Apr. 3- 
Apr. 4— 
Apr. 9- 
Apr. 9- 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 12- 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 2 
Apr. 
Apr. 23- 


Apr. 2 
Apr. 
Apr. 25- 
Apr. 28— 
Apr. ¢ 
Apr. 30- 
April 
April 
April 


April 
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Renewed Efforts for Disarmament 
Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 


This fiftieth meeting of the Disarmament Com- 
mission finds us standing at a crossroads in our 
quest for agreement. 

The resolution of the General Assembly of De- 
cember 12? points to a new and hopeful path. By 
the overwhelming vote of 56 to 7 the General As- 
sembly has urged us to adopt and execute President 
Eisenhower’s plan for aerial inspection for peace 
and for exchange of military information. By 
agreeing to this plan, which could also incorporate 
Marshal Bulganin’s proposal for ground ob- 
servers, we would at one stroke free the world 
from the fear of its final war. The resolution also 
speaks favorably of British, French, and Indian 
proposals. The United Nations never took a more 
hopeful action for peace than it did when it 
adopted this resolution. The countries, therefore, 
who are represented on this Commission never 
faced a greater opportunity. 

Now I have just heard the representative of the 
Soviet Union [Arkady A. Sobolev] say that the 
United States has withdrawn—that is the verb— 
has withdrawn its support of disarmament. I 
have heard him say that the United States is back- 
ing out—he used that phrase I think at least twice, 
maybe three times—backing out. I leave it to the 
members of the Commission to account for this 
extraordinary statement. I am sure that I can- 
not because it flies squarely in the face of the 
facts. 

For example, the General Assembly resolution 
under the authority of which we are meeting this 
afternoon directs us to start now on any and ali 
measures of disarmament which seem feasible in 
the near future, which can be adequately safe- 
guarded, and which can be carried out without 
waiting for full agreement on a comprehensive 
plan in all its stages. Here it is. You can find 
it for yourself on page 2, operative paragraph 1 
(b), subparagraph ii: “All such measures of ade- 
quately safeguarded disarmament as are now feas- 
ible.” The United States voted for that in com- 
mon with most of us here around this table. Far 


* Made in the U.N. Disarmament Commission on Jan, 
23 (U.S./U.N. press release 2343). Ambassador Lodge 
is U.S. Representative on the Commission. 

* BULLETIN of Jan. 9, 1956, p. 63. 
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from representing a backing out or a withdraw- 
ing, this represents a forward step. 

The United States remains pledged to work for, 
it earnestly desires, and it energetically seeks a 
comprehensive, progressive, enforceable agree- 
ment for the reduction of military expenditures, 
arms, armaments, and armed forces under effective 


international inspection and control. We are 
ready to consider any reasonable approach to that 
goal, including the method of limited approaches 
or installments, each of which would narrow dis- 
agreement and foster an increase of confidence so 
that the deadlock can be broken. We think that 
the President’s plan would lead promptly and di- 
rectly to these objectives, that it would promote 
that international confidence which is indispen- 
sable to agreement, that it would provide practical 
experience in many of the control and inspection 
measures required to supervise a disarmament 
agreement. 

Well, now, so much for those remarks of the 
Soviet representative. As has been said here by 
many members, the immediate task before our 
meeting is to establish procedures for both the 
Commission and its subcommittee to pursue these 
objectives as suggested in paragraph 5 of the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution. I share the view ex- 
pressed here that it would be most fruitful for the 
subcommittee to resume its work at the earliest 
opportunity, in the light of the General Assembly 
resolution. It seems to us that it should take no 
more than about 6 weeks to at least get an interim 
report on the prospects for progress and that at 
that time the subcommittee would do well to make 
a report to the Commission. 

We hope that this procedure will commend it- 
self to all concerned and that the members of the 
subcommittee can then arrange through diplo- 
matic channels for an early meeting to resume 
their deliberations. 

Let me say that the United States hopes and 
believes that when the subcommittee meets again 
it will be guided by the General Assembly resolu- 
tion and that this will give it a sense of new 
urgency and of renewed dedication. 

For people in my country, and throughout the 
world, the General Assembly resolution endorsing 
the Kisenhower-Bulganin plan has raised great 
hopes. And, gentlemen, I would be less than frank 
if I did not say that there was widespread disap- 
pointment that the Soviet Union did not join with 
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the rest of the world in this great manifest of 
peaceful purpose which would convert air power 
into peace power, which would open the skies of 
the world to the advancement of peace. 

Gentlemen, let us face it. The world cannot be- 
lieve that any nation which truly hates war, which 
harbors no aggressive intent, which is ready to 
outlaw surprise attack from any quarter, can fail 
to open up its skies to this peaceful inspection, to 
join in this collective effort for peace. 

For this reason I cannot believe that any gov- 
ernment can long deny its people this insurance 
against war because to do so would lay such a 
government open to the suspicion of contemplat- 
ing an aggression. No one here wants such a sus- 
picion entertained about himself, or any other 
member, for that matter. 

We believe therefore that the day must come 
when the guard for peace will be mounted in the 
sky above the Soviet Union as it will be above the 
United States.* 


Improving Hotel Facilities 
in the Western Hemisphere ' 


Problems of hotel development in Latin Amer- 
ica were studied by a technical committee of the 
Inter-American Travel Congresses at an initial 
5-day meeting at the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D.C., December 12-16, 1955. The discus- 
sions resulted in a series of conclusions pointing 
out important objectives in improving hotel fa- 
cilities and thereby increasing the volume of 
international travel in the Western Hemisphere. 

Government interest in the work of the com- 
mittee was demonstrated by the fact that, al- 
though only eight countries comprise its basic 
membership, a total of 18 were represented at the 
meeting. These were Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Peru, Paraguay, 
and the United States. In addition, special ob- 
servers were present from the following interna- 
tional organizations which maintain cooperative 


*The Commission on Jan. 23 agreed that the subcom- 
mittee should resume its talks and submit an interim 
report to the Commission in about 6 weeks. 

*This report of the meeting of the technical committee 
was prepared by H. H. Kelly of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, who was U.S. representative at the meeting and also 
served as its chairman. 
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relations with the Organization of American 
States: Inter-American Hotel Association, Inter- 
American Federation of Automobile Clubs, Amer- 
ican Road Builders’ Association, and Interna- 
tional Road Federation. Secretariat services were 
provided by the Pan American Union. 

This group, officially known as the Technical 
Committee on Travel Plant, was the first of four 
committees recently established for the Inter- 
American Travel Congresses, a governmental 
body sponsored by the Organization of American 
States. The other three deal with research and 
organization, removal of travel barriers, and 
travel promotion and publicity. They are ex- 
pected to hold similar meetings before the 6th 
Inter-American Travel Congress is held at San 
José, Costa Rica, April 12-22, 1956. 

At the Washington meeting, for which the 
United States provided the chairmanship, the 
Technical Committee on Travel Plant reviewed 
the broad field of its work. It recognized the im- 
portant efforts now being put forth by private 
and public interests in the hotel field in Latin 
America and concentrated its initial attention 
upon subjects which appeared to be most practical 
and useful for action by an intergovernmental 
group. 

Its final report set forth findings and conclu- 
sions on numerous subjects pertaining to the im- 
provement and expansion of tourist facilities in 
the Latin American countries. Decision was made 
to obtain up-to-date information on existing hotel 
accommodations and those now under construc- 
tion, outstanding problems hindering the con- 
struction of new hotels, and the various jurisdic- 
tions which establish sanitary requirements for 
hotels and eating places. The committee urged 
governments to increase their incentives for hotel 
construction and expansion by such measures as 
customs facilities on importation of materials and 
equipment, admission of expert personnel from 
other countries, and national hotel credit to pro- 
vide long-term loans at low rates of interest. Im- 
portance of protecting the health of travelers was 
stressed, and the national public health services 
were invited to prepare special papers for the 6th 
Inter-American Travel Congress, giving particu- 
lar attention to minimum standards for health 
and sanitary requirements. Governments were 
urged to take early action to provide adequate 
and safe lodging and other facilities along the 
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route of the Inter-American Highway from 
Guatemala to Panama inclusive, which may be 
open to through traffic within the next 3 or 4 
years. Additional capital for the building or 
expansion of hotel establishments was recognized 
as a basic need, and emphasis was placed on pri- 
vate resources, both domestic and foreign. Other 
subjects on which policy decisions were made in- 
cluded the desirability of organizing national 
hotel associations, establishment of hotel training 
schools, and effective business relationships be- 
tween hotels and travel agencies. 

The report will be submitted to the Inter-Amer- 
ican Economic and Social Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States and to the Permanent 
Executive Committee of the Inter-American 
Travel Congresses and will provide a basis for 
further action at the 6th Congress next April. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Inter-American Council of Jurists 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 16 (press release 23) that the U.S. Government 
will be represented by the following delegation at 
the third meeting of the Inter-American Council 
of Jurists at Mexico City beginning January 17: 
U.S. Representative 
William Sanders, Counselor of Embassy, American Ein- 

bassy, Santiago 
Alternate U.S. Representatives 


George H. Owen, U.S. member on the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee and Counselor of Embassy, Amer- 
ican Embassy, Rio de Janeiro 

David B. Karrick, Washington, D. C. 


Advisers 
William G. Bowdler, Office of Regional American Af- 
fairs, Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, Department of 
State 
Marjorie M. Whiteman, Assistant Legal Adviser for 
Inter-American Affairs, Department of State 
Under the terms of the charter of the Organiza- 
tion of American States (Oas), the Inter-Amer- 
ican Council of Jurists is one of the three principal 
organs of the Council of the Oas. The other two 
principal organs are the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council. 
The purpose of the Inter-American Council of 
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Jurists, as stated in article 67 of the charter of 
the Oas, is “to serve as an advisory body on jurid- 
ical matters; to promote the development and 
codification of public and private international 
law; and to study the possibility of attaining 
uniformity in the legislation of the various 
American countries, insofar as it may appear de- 
sirable.” The work of the Council is performed 
both at its regular full-scale meetings, the first 
and second having been held, respectively, at Rio | 
de Janeiro and Buenos Aires in 1950 and 1953, 
and by its permanent committee, the Inter-Amer- 
ican Juridical Committee at Rio de Janeiro. 


FAO-Caribbean Commission Technical Conference 
on Cooperatives 





The Department of State announced on Janu- 


ary 19 (press release 34) that the U.S. Govern- | 


ment will be represented at the joint Fao—Carib- 
bean Commission Technical Conference on Coop- 
eratives, to be held at Georgetown, British Guiana, 
January 23-31, by the following delegates: 


a 


Kelsey Beeler Gardner, Chairman, Director, Management } 


Services Division, Farmer Cooperative Service, Depart: | 
ment of Agriculture } 
Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., Assistant to the Under Secretary of 
Labor 
W. H. Stolting, Assistant Chief, Economics and Coopera- 
tive Marketing Section, Fish and Wildlife Service, De- 
partment of the Interior 


This will be the second conference resulting 


~ 





from the desire of the Food and Agriculture Or- 


ganization of the United Nations and the Carib- | 


bean Commission to assist in the development of 
rural cooperatives as a means of removing or re- 


ducing the disadvantages under which rural peo- | 
ple suffer; enabling rural people to participate in ? 


government programs for increasing the produc- 
tion of food, raising nutritional levels, and im- 
proving the distribution of agricultural and other 


commodities; and stimulating the economic and 


social betterment of people in underdeveloped 
areas. 
in January 1951. 

The second conference will deal, in particular, 
with questions relating to (1) training facilities 
for government cooperative staff and for the em- 
ployees of cooperatives; (2) coordination with 
other technical staff of the work done by special- 
ized cooperative personnel; (3) cooperative proc- 
essing and marketing of agricultural produce; (4) 
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cooperatives for the supply of fishing requisites 
and for the marketing of fish; (5) relationship 
between cooperatives and other credit institu- 
tions; and (6) taxation of cooperatives. 

In addition to member governments of the 
Caribbean Commission (France, Netherlands, 
United Kingdom, United States) and the 14 asso- 
ciated local administrations, the following gov- 
ernments, agencies, and institutions have been 
invited to send observers to the conference : Cuba; 
Dominican Republic; Haiti; United Nations; 
U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America; 
International Labor Organization; United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation; Pan American Union; and Holy See. 


Second Session of 
U.N. Refugee Committee 


Press release 88 dated January 21 


The U.N. Refugee Fund Executive Committee 
is to hold its second session at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, beginning on January 23, 1956. 

Christopher H. Phillips, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for International Organization 
Affairs, is the U.S. representative on the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Mr. Phillips will be assisted by Edward W. 
Lawrence, Chief, Program Division, Office of the 
Field Coordinator, Frankfort on the Main, Ger- 
many. 

The U.N. Refugee Fund Executive Committee 
is the successor to the U.N. High Commissioner’s 
Advisory Committee on Refugees. By a resolu- 
tion of December 14, 1950, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations created a High Commis- 
sioner’s Office for Refugees to provide for the legal 
and political protection of refugees and displaced 
persons. In 1951 an Advisory Committee on Ref- 
ugees was created by the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations to advise the High 
Commissioner in the exercise of his functions. Ac- 
tion taken by the General Assembly and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council during 1954 to authorize 
the High Commissioner to undertake a program 
for the promotion of permanent solutions for the 
problems of refugees, as well as to make appeals 
for funds for this program, made it imperative 
that a new body be created to maintain continu- 
ous review of that program or that the terms of 
reference and composition of the existing Advi- 
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sory Committee be expanded. At its 19th session 
(March 29-April 7, 1955), the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations reconstituted 
the Advisory Committee as the “United Nations 
Refugee Fund Executive Committee” and adopted 
new terms of reference for the committee. 

The members of the Executive Committee are 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Colombia, 
Denmark, Federal Republic of Germany, France, 
Greece, Iran, Israel, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom, United 
States, the Vatican, and Venezuela. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Security Council 


Letter dated 30 November 1955 from the Representative 
of Saudi Arabia addressed to the President of the Se- 
curity Council. 8/3465, November 30, 1955. 2 pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter dated 6 December 1955 from the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council. S/3481, December 9, 
1955. 1 p. mimeo. 

Letter dated 8 December 1955 from the Representative of 
Israel addressed to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil. S/3482, December 9, 1955. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 13 December 1955 from the Representative of 
Syria addressed to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil. §$/3505, December 138, 1955. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 15 December 1955 from the Representative 
of Egypt addressed to the Secretary-General. S/3514, 
December 15, 1955. 3 pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


United Nations Visiting Mission to the Trust Territories 
of Togoland under British Administration and Togo- 
land under French Administration, 1955. Report on 
Togoland under British Administration. T/1210, No- 
vember 15, 1955. 90 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Visiting Mission to the Trust Territories 
of Togoland under British Administration and Togo- 
land under French Administration, 1955. Report on 
Togoland under French Administration. T/1211, No- 
vember 14, 1955. 105 pp. mimeo. 

General Assembly Resolution 860 (IX): The Togoland 
Unification Problem and the Future of the Trust Terri- 
tory of Logoland under British Administration. Ob- 
servations of the Administering Authority on the Mis- 
sion’s Report. T/1214, November 21, 1955. 7 pp. 
mnimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Economie Commission for Latin America. Co-ordination 
with the Inter-American Economic and Social Council. 
Note by the Secretariat. E/Cn.12/381, August 20, 1955. 
9 pp. mimeo. 

Agenda of the Resumed Twentieth Session. Note by the 
Secretary-General. E/L.687, October 19, 1955. 3 pp. 
mimeo. 


?BuLieTIN of May 9, 1955, p. 784. 
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Report of the Technical As- 
sistance Board. E/TAC/47, November 1, 1955. 3 pp. 
mimeo. 

Measures for the Cessation of National, Racial or Reli- 
gious Hostility. Report by the Secretary-General. 
E/Cn.4/Sub.2/172, November 9, 1955. 51 pp. mimeo. 


Policy on Regional Projects. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Germany 


Agreement on German external debts. Signed at London 
February 27, 1953. Entered into force September 16, 
1953. TIAS 2792. 

Accession deposited: Peru, December 2, 1955. 


North Atlantic Treaty 


Agreement between the parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty for cooperation regarding atomic information. 
Signed at Paris June 22, 1955.* 

Notification of being bound by terms of the agreement: 
Iceland, January 16, 1956. 


Trade and Commerce 


International convention to facilitate the importation of 
commercial samples and advertising material. Dated 
at Geneva November 7, 1952. Entered into force Novem- 
ber 20, 1955.? 

Accession deposited: Australia, January 6, 1956. 


BILATERAL 


Cuba 


Agreement concerning financial arrangements for the fur- 
nishing of certain supplies and services to naval vessels 
of both countries. Signed at Habana January 10, 1956. 
Will enter into force April 9, 1956 (90 days from the 
date of signature). 


Korea 


Agreement providing for the loan of three additional naval 
vessels to Korea. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Seoul December 28, 1955. Entered into force Decem- 
ber 28, 1955. 


Peru 


Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington January 25, 1956. En- 
tered into force January 25, 1956. 


* Not in force. 
* Not in force for the United States. 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 








Confirmations 


The Senate on January 18 confirmed Max Waldo Bishop | 
to be Ambassador to Thailand. 
The Senate on January 25 confirmed the following: 


Thomas C. Mann to be Ambassador to El Salvador 

John D. Hickerson to be Ambasador to Finland 

John J. Nuccio to be Ambassador to Iceland ) 

Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., to be Ambassador to Luxen- 
bourg 

Robert H. Thayer to be Minister to Rumania 





THE DEPARTMENT 


ee : 


Confirmations 
| 





The Senate on January 25 confirmed Herbert V. 
Prochnow to be Deputy Under Secretary of State. 

The Senate on January 25 confirmed Isaac W. Carpenter, 
Jr., to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 








Check List of Department of State | 
Press Releases: January 23-29 | 


Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- | 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. | 
Press releases issued prior to January 23 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 23 | 
of Jan. 16, 34 of Jan. 19, and 38 of Jan. 21. | 


No. Date Subject | 
39 1/23 Dulles: testimony on ICA. 
40 1/24 Under Secretary Hoover to visit Ger- \§ 

many (rewrite). 
Dulles: news conference transcript. li 
Health: Middle East policy. | 





41 1/24 
42 1/25 
43 1/25 
44 1/25 


Katzen appointed consultant. i 

Upton appointed to Mixed Board at Bonn | | 
(rewrite). | 

45 1/26 Wadsworth designated U.S. representa- 
tive for atomic energy agency negotia- | | 
tions (rewrite). | 


46 1/26 U.S. policy on treaty rights in Morocco. 
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UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE (GPO) 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) came 
into existence on January 1, 1948, as an undertaking by eight 
of the most important world trading countries, including the 
United States. This agreement sets out general rules for the 
conduct of international trade and establishes standards for 
international cooperation through joint negotiation of the re- 
duction of tariffs and the elimination of other barriers to free 
world trade. Today 34 countries participate in this unique 
international cooperative association. Together, they account 
for about 80 percent of world trade. 

As a result of changes in world economic conditions since 

1 1948, representatives of the countries participating in the Gen- 

De artment : eral Agreement recently made an intensive review of its pro- 
; visions. They proposed amendments which are designed to 

strengthen the agreement and to provide a permanent organiza- 

ce tion (Organization for Trade Cooperation) to administer the 

of — world trade rules. The amendments agreed upon will come 





into operation after approval by the contracting parties. 
Two recent Department of State publications explain this 
important agreement and the proposed amendments: 


Present Rules and Proposed Revisions 45 cents 
(A comparative study.) 


State. > : : General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade .. . 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade .. . 
An Explanation of Its Provisions and the Proposed Amendments 
Publication No. 5813 20 cents 


(An explanation in layman’s language.) 


These publications may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 





Please send me copies of 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade ... 
Present Rules and Proposed Revisions 
Please send me copies of 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade ... 
An Explanation of Its Provisions and the Proposed Amendments 
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